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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir may be proper to repeat here the import of a few sen- 
tences from this Preface, since they have a bearing also on the 
object and plan of the present publication. 

The hope was expressed there that Theological students espe- 
cially would find the reading of this treatise useful to them as a 
means of keeping up their knowledge of the Greek language and 
making still further progress in it. The book may be used as a 
sort of parallel course at the same time with the study of the 
New Testament. The earnest student of the Gospels and Paul’s 
Epistles will not be content with the acquisitions in Greek 
scholarship which he brings from the College to the Seminary. 

This destination of the work suggests at once the reasons for 
selecting this treatise of Plutarch. The title indicates its general 
“object. We can conceive of no question which is likely to have 
been so full of perplexity to the mind of a thoughtfal heathen as 
the one which is here brought up for discussion—the question, 
namely, how the impunity, and not unfrequently the signal 
prosperity of the wicked, can be reconciled with the doctrine of 
a just Providence; or, in other words, with the belief of a Deity 
who observes the right and the wrong of human actions, and 
governs the world according to the principles of a righteous 
moral retribution. A subject like this, as viewed from the 
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position of those destitute of the light of revelation, conld not 
have failed to present much which was mysterious, and to all 
appearance incapable of explanation. We see from the treatise 
before us what objections were urged against the justice of 
Providence from this source, and also what replies could be 
offered to them, on grounds of mere reason or natural religion.* 
The work, in the first instance, was directed more particularly 
against the followers of Epicurus. As a sect, they denied the 
moral accountability of men; they acknowledged nothing as 
retributive in the sufferings or allotments of life; they referred 
everything to an inexorable fate, or mere chance ; while, in com- 
mon with other ancient skeptics, they alleged, as one of the main 
arguments for their opinion, the self-evident absurdity of any 
other; since nothing, as they affirmed, could be more reproach- 
ful to the gods, than to attribute to them any concern in the 
government of a world which exhibits such a manifest want of 
correspondence between the experience and the deserts of men. 
The considerations which Plutarch has here urged, for the pur- 
pose of obviating or diminishing the force of such a statement, 
are such as evince an elevation of views, a depth and soundness 
of moral feeling, to which I know of no parallel in any work of 
pagan antiquity. I am not aware, indeed, that even Ohristian 
writers, who have attempted to defend the same truth within 
the same limits of natural theology, have been able to do any- 
thing better than to reaffirm his positions, and perhaps amplify 
and illustrate his arguments.t 

The object of the notes has been not so much to criticize the 
reasoning and views of the author, as to put the reader in a 





* A summary of the argument will be found prefixed to the notes. __ 
t On the question whether Plutarch had any knowledge of Ohristianity, see 
Appendix at the end of the notes. 
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situation to form his own judgment concerning their correctness 
and relevancy. It was impossible, in order to attain this end, to 
insert fewer historical notes than have been introduced. The 
rule followed was to presuppose, on the part of the reader, all 
the knowledge of this sort which it was reasonable to expect, 
and yet avoid making it necessary for him to resort to books 
which he might not have within reach, or which he could not 
stop to examine without an irksome delay. Yet, with this re- 
striction, the space allotted to such notes is not inconsiderable : 
in part because the illustrations from fact and example, which 
occur in the work, are so very numerous, and in part because 
these take us so often entirely out of the ordinary circle of his- 
tory. Occasional references have been made to passages both 
in the Old and New Testaments. The design of these in part is 
to call attention to some of those contrasts or accordances of 
sentiment which strike one in comparing the Scriptures with 
the writings of heathen authors, and which are not uninstructive, 
as showing the infinite superiority of the Gospel to the purest 
pagan morality; while at the same time they teach us how en- 
tirely consonant to the dictates of sound reason are many of the 
very doctrines of Revelation which objectors have most violently 
assailed. The other references of this nature relate mostly to 
points of language which involve some analogy to that of the 
New Testament, and deserve to be noticed the more because the 
Greek of Plutarch comes so near to the dialect of the first Chris- 
tian writers. 

No recent scholar has edited this treatise. It has been neces- 
sary to rely chiefly on the labors of the older critics, as Xylander, 
Reiske, Hutten, Wyttenbach. Something has been gleaned 
from other sources indicated in the notes. The text followed is, 
in the main, that of Wyttenbach. Some variations from this, 
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many of them suggested by this distinguished critic, will be 
found in the Tauchnitz edition, published at Leipsic, 1829, and 


that of Dibner, from the press of Didot, Paris, 1841. 
H. B. H. 


Newton TororoaicaL Instrrvrioy, 
December 27, 1848. 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 





Tue first edition of this treatise was published in 1844. That 
having been out of print for several years, the present edition is 
now issued in compliance with the request of various friends of 
classical learning, and in the conviction that a work so valuable 
for the moral lessons which it teaches, and so well adapted for 
occasional use as a text-book, as well as for private study, should 
be kept within the reach of teachers and others who might de- 
sire to read the work in the original. Time and experience 
have confirmed the conviction which we have always enter- 
tained of the surpassing value of the writings of Plutarch, as 
emphatically the historian of divine Providence, among the 
writers of heathen antiquity, and of this treatise in particular, as 
a means of strengthening men’s faith in the certainty of moral 
retributions, and of arousing them to a juster sensibility to the 
deserts of crime committed against law, divine or human. 

The former edition (owing in part to its more special design), 
was deficient in verbal and textual illustration. It is hoped the 
reader will find here the evidence of greater maturity and com- 
pleteness in this respect. Additions have been made to the 
notes, consisting largely of grammatical and exegetical com-- 
mentary, with references to the Grammars now most approved 
in this country, and easily consulted by the student. Many of 
the other notes have been rewritten, and still others abridged or 
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enlarged, as the nature of the subject seemed to require or allow. 
The text differs but little from that of the previous edition, except 
in the correction of typographical errors and in the punctuation. 
The Argument, or Summary of the contents, is more full and 
complete, being in fact a somewhat exhaustive statement of the 


doctrines, reasonings, and illustrations of the dialogue. It was 


supposed that many would be interested to read this Summary 
who might not have leisure for acritical study of the Greek text. 
We are indebted to several of the Professors in our Ool- 
leges, particularly to Professor Boise, of the Michigan University, 
and Professor Hadley, of Yale College, for the encouragement 
and codperation which they have afforded us in preparing this 
edition. This work forms an interesting link between the Greek 
of the later classical authors and the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, It may be excused, if we take the liberty, as classmates 
in College and friends whose intimacy the lapse now of almost 
twoscore years has only made still closer, to express the grati- 
fication which we feel in the association of our labors and our 
names in this slight contributiop to classical and sacred litera- 
ture. 
H. B. H. 
W.S. T. 
November 20, 1866. 
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éyovtas atuBovrov, adarrecSau rhs Sikns. “dare 
yap Teraparypévy TrpocmrecovTa yphadas 80 dxpacilay, 
HTTOV éott KaKdv, @ Dwxpdryns ergeyev, 4 Iorepov 
dvrm cal Side Tov Noyiopov Spyhs Kad pavlas, 
Tpw } Katacrhvar Kal yevéoSar KaSapov, épdo- 
petatat tinwplas cuyyevots Kab cuoptAov capaTos. 
Ov yap éyyutdto TO autvecSat Tod Tadeiv, as 
Oovivdidns EXeyev, GAA paADNOV atrwtdtw Kelpevor, 
dmohapBaver to mpoanKov. ‘Qs yap 6 Supos, Kara 
Tov Merdv Sov, 


4 


Ta Sewd mpdrre tas ppdévas peroudoas* 


oUTW Kal 6 Noyto wos Ta Sixara wpdtTet Kal péTpta, 
THY-opyny Kal tov Yupov exrrodav Jéuevos. “Odev 
qepodvTas Kal Tols avdpwiivots Tapadelypacu, 
axovoytes, &s IIdNdrov te ryv Baxtnpiav avarewd- 
pevos TH Tradl, TWoALY EaTH Ypdvoy, ws auTOS Edn, 
> . A 
tov Supov Kordlov: Kal “Apydtas otxeTov tiva 
} 9 3 a pee / ‘\ 
wAnupéeneay ev ayp@ Kal araflay xatapator, elra 
éavrod cuvatcSavopevos eumratéatepov Eyovros Kat 
TpaxyvTEpoy Tpos avrovs, ovdey érolnoev, GAN 4 
a) > QN b) ta) > ee 3 , 
TocovTov, amiov, Evruyeire, elev, OTe opyifomat 


iuiv. Elzep otv dvdpav oyor pynpovevopevot Kal 
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mpdges Neyouevat TS Tpayd Kal opodpoy amrapvToUCt 
THS Opyhs, WOAD padXov EiKds Huds TOV Jeov épav- 
tas, @ déos ovdér, ode peTdvola Trpdyparos ovdevds, 
Sums ev TH pédrovTe THY Tipwplay KaTaTLIéuEVOD, 
Kai TrepliwévovTa Tov xpovory, evNaBels rept Ta TOLADTA 
Fevéegdat, Kat Jetov wyyeioIar popiv aperis TH 
mpaoTnta Kal THY peyadoTrdJeLay, iy oO Yeds evdeix- 
yuTal, T@ ev Kordlew ddrALyous erravopJodaay, TE Se 
Bpadéws rroAXovs wdpeXodcav Kal voudJerodoar. 


VI. Aetrepoy trolyywy rodro dvavonIapev, ws ai 


XN , e b , 4 4 XN 
fev Sixardces ai trapda avipwrav povoy Exovot Td 
avTiAvTrooy, Kal év To Kaxas tov Sedpaxota tradeiy 
4 , 9 bd bd aA ‘ a 
torayrat, .jepatépw § ovx éEixvoivtar* 516 rots 
dpaptnpace kuvos Sienv épvAaKtotdcat KataKxoXov- 
Jodo, kal tas mpd£es ex todos émidsdbxoves’ Tov 
Jeov 8 eixds, Hs av epdarrnras tH Sixy apuyts 
pooovons, Ta Te wa9n Stopav, el 1H TL KaprTopeva 
mpos petdvouay évdidwot, Kal ypovoy ye Tpos é7a- 

f b) bd 2>Q> ¥ e , 
vopdwow, ols ove axparos ovd arpemros 7 KaKia 


21 


10 


15 


mépuxe, mpooilave. “Are yap ecidas, donv poipay 20 


aperns am avrod hepdpevae mpos yéevecuv ai pvyal 
Badifovct, kai 7d yervaioy ws ioyupov avtais kal 
ov éeEirnrov eurréduxer, eEavdel 5 wapa prow tHv 
kaxtay bd opirlas datrns Pdetpdpevor, elta Je- 
patrevdey évious KaNas, atrodapBdver THY TpoonKov- 
cav ety, ov waot Karerdyes THY TYyLwplay opolws’ 
GANA TO wey GyjKectoy evdvs eFeiAe Tov Biov Kal 


oe 
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dméxowev, as érépois ye mdvras BraBepov, abt 
re BraBepwraroy, dei ovveivar peta wovnpias’ ols 
88 im’ ayvolas Tod Kadod padAor, f mpoatpécer Tod 
aicypod, To apapTyTiKoY eiKds eyyeyovévat, Sidwas 
peraBarécIas ypovov * dav & éripévwct, cal TovTous 
dmé&wxe tiv Sixnv > od ydp tov Sédue, uy) Sragu- 
yoow. Zxore de, boat peraBoral yeyovacw eis 
490s dvdpav kal Blov’ § Kal tpotros avopdaty TO 
petaBddrov avtod, kal Ios, ws WAELoTOY avTOU 
évoverat TO Ios, Kal Kparel padoTa KaJaTTOMEVOD. 
Oluar pev odv Kab tov Kéxpora Sipvi. rpocayoped- 
Cat TOUS TaNALoUs, OVY ws EVLOL A€youcLY, eK YpNO- 
tod Bacihéws aypiov kal Spaxovr@dn yevouevov 
TUpavVvov, GAAA TovvavTioy, ev apyh oKoALov GyTa Kar 
poPepov, el? torepov dptavta rpdws Kal didav- 
Sporas. Ei 6é rodr’ &syrov, adrd Térovd y topev 
rat ‘Iépwva, rods Zixedoras, xa Teciotparoy rov 
‘Imrroxpatous, OTe trovnpia Krnodpevor tupavyidas, 
expycavTo mpos apetiy avrais, cal wapavouws err 
TO dpxew éhdovtes, éyévovto érptot Kad Snumdereis 
apxovres* of wey edvouiay Te TOAN Kal yhs érié- 
AElay TApacyxovTeEs, avTovs Te O@pPpovas TOUS ToNt- 
Tas Kal didepyods, éx troduvyéAwy Kad AdAwv Kara- 
oxevdcavtes’ Tédwy Se xal rpoorodepnoas apiora 
Kal kpatnoas padyn Kapyndoviwv, od mporepoy eipi- 
yay érromjoato impos avTovs Seopévous, 7) Kal TovTo 
Tals cUVInKALS aepinaBelv, Ort TavoovTas TA TéEKVA 
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t@ Kpovp xatadvovres. "Ev 5¢ Meyddy rode 
Aviiddas Fw ripavvos, clr & aire tO rupavveiy 
petaBadropevos, kal Svoyepdvas ri dduiav, arré- 
Swxé pey Tovs vopous Tols moXitats, payopuevos 52 
Mpos \TOUS Tohepious wep THs warploos érupavas 
éxecev, Hi Sé tes 4} tupavvov arréxrewe Mirriddny 
év Xeppovjow mpotepoyv, 4 Kipwva ovvévra ti aden- 
fp Sutas elrev, ) Oepsotoxréovs, ed’ ols acedyai- 
vov éxapate nal DBpite Se’ dyopas, apeldero Th 
Tou, ws datepov "Adx«iPiddov, yparrdpevos, ap’ ovK« 
dy arrokwdevcay jpiv oi Mapadaves ; oi Evpupédov- 
Tes ; TO KaNOV ApTepictor, 


“OS: waides "ASnvalwy éBdAorro 
Paevvay xpyrlS ércudeplas ; 


Ovdéy yap ai peydras pices pixpov éxpépovorr, 
ovd apryet Se d€drnra 76 ohodpov ev avrais cal dpa- 
oTHptoy, GAN év odrw Siadhépovras, mplv eis TO Love- 
pov kal kadearnKds BIOs EXSeiv. “Nowrep ody o ryewp- 
ylas dtetpos ove ay domdcaito yopay idov NOypns 
-€umrrcoy Sacelas cat putav aypiwv, cal Inpla woAda 
kal peduara Kal wodvy éyovcay TyOV, GAA TO jLe- 
padnnots StacaSdverIat Kal Kpivew, adbta Tada THY 
ioydv nal wrdv9 bea brodeixvuct Kal Thy padaxdtn- 


T2 THS YHS* ovTwS AToTTAa TOA Kal pavra Tpo-. 


eLavdodoww ai peydrast pices, dv hyucis ev evdvs 7d 
Tpaxvd Kal vuTroy od hépovtes, amroKdTrrew. olopeda 
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Seiy xai kodoveww’ o 6¢ BeAtlwy Kpwris, Kal. dd Tob- 

Tov evopay TO Xpnorov Kal yevvaiov, Twepiséver Adyou 

Kal dpeTis ovvepyov nrLKiav Kal dpav, } tov oixetov 

4 vats Kaprov arrodsiSwor. : 

5 VIL. Taira pév obv ravry: tov 8 éy Aiyirrp 
yowov ap’ ove eiKoTws viv atroypdyacIa. Soxodow 
évios Tov “EAAjvev, Os Kedevet THY Syxvov, dv GN@ 
SJavarov, pwéxpe tTéxy, purarrew ; [Idvv pév ody, épa- 
cay. Eirov ovv éya, Ex 6é rraidla ph xin tis, dAdNd 

10 rpakw ih Bovajy dairoppnrov eis gas HAlov Suvaros 
7} Wpoayayeiy ypovp Kal avadetEar, xaxdv te pnvicas 
AavIdvov, } owTnpiov yvopns yevouevos GipPBoudos, 
h xpelas edperis avaryxalas, obx dueivav o Trepipeivas 
Ths thuwplas TO Ypyotuov Tod mpoavedovros ; enol 

15 pev yap, ednv, Soxet. Kal ayyiv, o Tarpoxdéas 
elev. "Opdds pny. Axores yap, et Avovioros ev 
apy Ths Tupavvidcs wxe Sixnv, ws oddels dv “EX- 
Mipov OKer BiKeriav dvacrarov brs Kapyndovlwv 
yevouevny, Gorep ov8 ’Aroddwvlay, ov8’ ’Avaxrd- 

20 prov ovbé Thy Aeveadiov xeppovncov @xovv" EXAnves, 

el TIcplavdpos éxoddodn pr) meTa& Todvw xpovor. 
Oluas S¢ nal Kacdvipo yevéodar ris Sixns ava- 
Bonny, Oras ai OnBat cvvaxovrar waduv. Toy 6é 
rout) TO tepov auyxatadaBovtov Eévwv ot oAdol 

25 Tiporeovts cuvdiaBdvres cis Sixediav, dre Kapyn- 
Sovious éviencay xa xarédvoay Tas Tupavvidas, 
éEéAovto Kaxol Kaas Votepov. “Evious yap apyéres 
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Kat KoNacTais érépav movnpav, olov Snpoxolvois, 
dmeypycato To Saipovioy, elt’ éwérpupe, xaddzrep, 
oipat, Tos TAElaTOUsS TUpdvVoUsS. “Lorwep yap vaivys 
XO, Kal Pons tutta, Inpiov TaAXa puLapav, Exouct 

Tb Tpos TAS VOTOUS ypHoypLov, oUTas éviois Syypod 5 
Seouévois Kal Kordcews éuBadav 6 Jeds muxplay Twa - 
tupadvvov Svopeidxtov, Kal rpayttyTa yaderriy 
dpyovtos, ov mporepoy éfeiAe TO MwroDy Kal Tapar- 
Tov, TO voooby amadrdEas Kai cadipat. Towdto 
kal Pdrapis jv Axpayavrlvas ddppaxoy, xa} “Pw- 10 
paiots Mdpios. Jxvovlorg 88 nab Siappysnv o Jeds 
Mpoeire pactvyovopwv Setadae THY wodw, Ste Tedm- 
rlay maida orepavovpevoy év IIuSiou adatpovpevot 
Kyreovaiwv, ws Beov aodlrnv, Siéorracay. "ANAL 
JZucvovious pev "OpSIaydpas yevopuevos Tupavves, Kad 15 
per’ éxeivoy ot mept Mipwva nai KnrevoSévny, rip 
axoNaclay éravoav* Knewvaior Se, ris avis od 
TuyovTes taTpelas, eis TO pndev Fxovot. Kal ‘Opnpov 

dé mov AéyovTos aKoverTe, 


Tod yéver’ éx xarpds xoAd xelpovos vids &uelvoo 20 
Tlayrolyy aperhy ° 


xattot Napmpov ovdey ovd evmperes Epyov exeivos 6 
tov Korpéws trapéoyev. “ANNA 7d Sicvhov kal ro 
AvronvKov Kal 76 Preyvou yévos HwInoev év SdFaus 
kal aperais weydAov Baciéov. Téyove 88 xad Ile- 25 
pixris “Adjvyow évayods oixlas: xa Tloprrnios 
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Médryvos év ‘Paopn SrtpdBovos jy vids, ob Tév vexpov 
6 ‘Pwpalov Sios td ploous é&dBare nal xare- 
marnoe. Th ovv arorroy, ei, kaddrep yewpyos ovK 
éxxorrres THY axavJav, dv pn AdBy Tov aowdpayor, 
ovd oi AiBves 76 hpvyavov érumaiovor wpdrepor, 7} 
TO Andavov at’ avrod cuvayayeiv, obrws 6 Sed ev- 
ddfou gal Bacidixod yévous pifav aovnpav Kxal tpa- 
xelav ovK avatpel mpoTepoy, h Pdvar Tov TpoonKovTa 
xaprov an’ avris; Muplas yap “Ipirov Bods Kat 
lrmous atrohéadat Kpelrrov Hy Pwxedot, Kal mrelova 
xpuoov éx Acrdav olyerIat Kal adpyupov, } pyr 
’Odsvacta pir’ "Ackryriov hivat, pyre Tos aANous 
éx Kax@v Kal Tovnpayv avdpas ayatovds Kal peyadw- 
derels yevoévous. 

VII. To 8 & Kxaipe nal rporg Te TpocHKovre 
yevéodtat Tas Tipwplas, ov RéATLOY ElvaL TO TAaXD 
kai trapayphua voulfew ; Olov dort to Kata Kady- 
Arrrov, & Evpidio iros civat Sony arréxtewwe Aiwva, 
TOUT® TdALy aUTOY vTrd TAY dirwy arroJavely* Kal 
TO Mirlov rod "Apyeiou cata otdow avatpetévtos, 
avopidyta yarxobtv ev aryopa, Jéas obons, Eureceiv 
T® KTevavtt Toy Mitiov na dvedeiv. Kai ta rept 
Tov Bésoov tov Ilalova nat’ Apictwva, tov Oiraiov 
Ecvayaryov, olada Syrrovdev, @ Tlatpoxnéa. Ma Av’, 
elarev, Grd Séopas padeiv. ‘O pev Aplorwv, env, 
tov “Epupians xoopov évradSa xeipevoy xaderou 
Tov Ttupdvvev Sidovtav, éxduice TH yuvatnd Sdpov* 
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6 8 vids aidtod arpds Thy pntépa Stopyodeis Ex Tivos 
aitlas, bpippe thy oixlav, Kal mdaytas év TO aiTo 
xatékavoev. “O 6 Béaocos, as goer, arrextoves 
Tov TaTépa TOV EavToOv, Todd ypdvoy éddvJavev, 
barepov Se mpos Eévous ert Setrvov érndav, yensSovev 
TWa veoootay TH NOVY VUEaS KaTéBade, Kal Tos 
veoooods Suéddepe* RAéyovrav $2, olov cixds, TaV 
crapovrav, "Avdpwre, ti wadav épyov oftas aAXo- 
Kotov émpakas ; Ov yap, égn, pov mdAat KaTapap- 
Tupovow avrat Yevdas xal xataBodow, ws direx- 
Tovotos Tov Tratépa; Qavydoavtes Sé of trapovres 
Tov Noyov eunvucay TE Racine, Kal tod mpdyp.atos 
éFerneyydévros, éricev 6 Béooos tiv Sieny. 

TX. AnAd raira per, édnv, jucis Néyopev, do- 
arep nkiwrat, yiryverdal twa ris tyswplas avaBond)v 
vrodéwevot Tots Trovnpois* ta Aouad Se “Howddov 
Xpl) vopitey dxpododIa:, Aéyovtos, ovy H IDddrov 
axdnovdoy elvar tipwplay adixlas wdInv, add’ AdU- 
Kuotiy éx Tihs avTAs ouodey yopas Kal pl&ys ovr 
urroduopény ° 


‘H yap rach, ono, Bovrh, 7G Bovdctoavrt xaxlorn* 


x 


Kai 
*Os 3 GAAm Kad Tebyer, Eg raxdy rari redxet. 
‘H pev yap xavSapls év abth Aéyeras rd BonInruKov 
é« Tivos avruradelas éyew auyxexpapévov: 4 Se 
rn X re) e re , 
Twovnpla ouvyyevyaca TO AVTTOUY EauTH Kal KoAdLoP, 
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oby torepoy, GAN ev aith rH UBper, rhv Slenv rod 
adicely Siiwot. Kal r@ pev capati tov Kodalopéeven 
&xacros Kaxoupyov éxpépes Tov abtovd oraupdv * 7 
5¢ xaxia tav KoNaoTnpioy éf éauTiy Exactov é£ 
auris textaiverat, Sewn tis ovca Biov Snpoupyds 
oixrpod xa av aicxivy poBovs Te oAdous Kal 
arddn yaderd, Kat petapedetas kal tapaxds amav- 
arous éyovros. "AAX’ ovdev Eos Stadépoves traida- 
plov, % tods Kaxovpyous év trois Jedtpows Jeapeva 
TWoAdGKis ev yiTao. Staypioois Kai ydapvdlos 
ddoupyots éorehavapévovs xal rruppiy fovras, ayatat 
Kal Tédntrey ws paxaplous* aypis od KevTovpevoL Kal 
pactuyovpevos Kal mip avévres ex THS avdwis 
éxelyns Kal rodvTEedous éadfros opJaaw. Oi yap 
WodNol Tav wovnpay oixlas mreptBeBAnpévor peydras, 
Kal dpxas Kal Suvdpers mepupaveis, NavIdvovow sre 
xordlovra:, mpiv av oddaow amrochayéyres 4 Ka- 
Taxpnpvodévres, Gmep dv tis ob ryswplay elrot, 
mépas 6 Tiuwpias Kai cuvréreiav. “Qomep yap 
“Hpddicov tov SndrupBpravoy eis d3low dvicerrov 
mados éumecovra, kal pltavra mpatov avIp@rev 
yupvactixny iarpixh, as dnow o ITddrev, paxpov 
wotjoat tov Jdvarov avT@ Kab Tots Spoiws vooovow * 
orm Kal THY Trovnpay Scot Tiy TapavTixa arAnyHY 
expuyeiy eoEav, ob peta mrelova ypdvoy, GAN év 
mrelovt ypdv@ TiyLmpiay paxpotépay, ov Bpadvtépay 
tlyovowv* ovdé ynpdoavtes Exoddadnoay, GAN &y?}- 
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pacay xoravopevosr. Ady Se arpos judas tov wrod 
xpévoy* émrel rois ye Jeois way avdIpwirivov Blov 
Sidornua To pndéy éote* Kal Td viv, GAA p71) Tpd 
€TOV TpidKovTa, ToLOUTOY éaTiv, olov TO SeéAns GAAS 
1) wpwt otpeBdodv 7 Kpepavytvar Tov Tovnpty* 
GdANws te Kat dpovpotpevov ev tH Blw, Kxaddrep 
eipxty pndeulay peravdotacw éyoton pnde Siddev- 
Ew, edwyias 5é rodAas Sta pécov Kal mpaypatelas 
kar Soces nai ydputas dpérer Kal masdids, dorep év 
Secpwrnpip xuBevovrwv 7) merrevivtwyv, tirép Ke- 
aris Tod oyouviov Kpewapevov. 

X. Kalroe rh nwdrver pde tors er) Savdro 
kaderpyvupevous ddvat Kordteo9as, wéypis od Tus 
atroxores TOV TpdxnAov; pnde TOV TWemTwKoTa TO 
Keévetoy, elra teptiovta Kal mposuévovta Bdpos éy- 
yevéodat Tols cKéXeow avTod, mply 7) Thy cuvarr- 
Tovoav avaicdncia oBéow Kab mfw KxatadaBeiv ; 
ei Tov ExyaTov Tis Tiwwpias KaLpov yyotpeta TULw- 
play, a8 év péow rradjpata Kat foBous Kal mpoc- 
Soxlas xa perapenrelas, ofs adixnoas Exacros évéxye- 
Tat TOY ToVnpaY, Tapareiropev® Horrep ix Ivy KaTa- 
WeTMOKOTA TO ayKtoTpoy ov PdoKovTes éahwxévat, 
Tp ord Tov payelpwy orrT@pevoy iwpev 7 KaTa- 
Tevopevoy. “Eyeras yap Exacros aduujnoas TH Sixn, 
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kal Td yNuKY THs dduclas dotep Séreap evIds é£ed7- 25 


Soxe* Td Se cuverdos éyxeimevov Eywv Kal atrotivey, 
@dbvvos Bodatos wéAayos ws SiacrpoBer. 
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‘H yap iraporns éxeivn xal Tro Ipacd THs Kaxilas 
dypt Tay adiunudtrov ioyupov dots Kal mpoyetpon, 
elra Tov mdJous @omep Mvevpatos wroXelrrovTos, 
dadevés Kat Tarrewwov dromlrret Tots PoBous Kal tals 
5 Seowapovlas: date mpds Ta ywoyeva nab pds 
THY Gdndseay anoTNdrreadat 7o THs KAvrawuryo- 
> 2 N > f e , 
Tpas evuTrMLoY TOY A THALXopoY, ovTwCl ws NeyoVTA* 


TEde Spdxay eSdnnoe porciy xdpa BeBporwpévos Expoy, 
"Ex 3° Epa rou BactAeds MAcioSeribas eodyn. 


10 Kai yap des evurrviwy, nal ddopata peInuepivad 
Kat ypnopol cal cararBaclat, nal 8, re SdEav Eoyev 
aitia Jeod wrepatverIat, yerpavas érdyer rai poBovs 
Tots olTw Suaxerpévors. Olov dacly "ArrodrAddwpov 
Wore KaTa ToOvs Urrvous opay éxdepduevoy éavtov w7rd 

15 Sxvddy, elra xaSeyropevov, tiv 5 xapdiav éx Tod 
NEBytos iropdeyyouévny Kat Neyovcar, "Eyd cot 
Tovtoy airla’ Kat mddw, Tas Ivyarépas Svarrvpous 
kal dreyopévas toils cwpact KUKAD Tepl avToV 
mepitpexovoas* “Immapyov Sé rov Ievcvcrpdrov, 

20 puxpov umrpooSev ris TeAeUTHS, alpa mpocBadoicay 
dure tiv ’AdpoSlrnv & twos piddns wpos TO wWpo- 
cwtov. Oi 88 IIrodepaiov trod Kepavvod giro xa- 
Aovpevovy avTov édpwov él Slenv std Rerev«ov, 
qurév kal AtKov Sixafovrov, nal kpéa ToAAA Tois 

25 qorenlos Stavépovra, Tlavcavias 58 KyXeovlenv év 
Bufavrip mapdévov édevdépay tBper petarreurpdpe- 
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vos as EEwv Sid vuctos, elra mpoctotcoay éx Twos 
Tapayns Kar vroyrlas avedav, Epa TTOANAKLS EV TOS 
dmrvous Néyovcay av7@, 


Baive S{kns docov’ pdra ro: Kaxdy dv8pdow BBpis * 


ov wavopévou 8 Tod ddoparos, ws gouxe, rrevoas 5 
emt TO Yruyorropretoy eis “Hpdxderav, thacpmois Tut 
kai yoais dvexanetro Thy Yuxny Tis Kopys * éXSovca 
S eis buy, elrey Ste Travoeras TOV Kaxov Stay év 
AaxcSaipov yévntas’ yevopevos 52, evS0s éreXevTn- 
cep. 10 
XI. "Dor ef pndév éore TH oy peta THY 
TEMEUTHV, GANA Kal ydpitos mépas dirdons Kab TYLO- 
plas 0 Ydvatos, wadXov ay Tus eltras Tois TaYD KOAA- 
Copévors Tav Tovnpav Kal drrodvyicKdvat padaKas 
Kal padipos ypjota. To Saypoviov. Kad yap et pn- 15 
dev Addo daly tis dv ev TO Bip Kal TH Npovp TaV 
Tovnpav wapéxew KaKxov, adr éEedeyxowévns THS 
adikias mpaypatos axdptrov Kat éyaplatov, kal 
xpnaroy ovdéy odd aEvov orovdis dvadépovtos éx 
Tow Kal peyddov dyovov, % alaInois adTav 20 
avatpéres THY ~uynv. Olov icropotat dimou Av- 
olpaxyov i7r6 SAbns éxBiacdévra, cad mapadovta Tois 
Lérais 76 cpa xa riv Stvamy, ds ervev brroxel- 
plos yevowevos, eirety, Ped rhs euts Kaxias, ds bv 
noovny ottw Bpayelay éorépnwat Bacirelas tTHd- 25 
kavryns. Katrou ye mpos duoviy maSous dvdryeny 
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avTiBivat, tayxdrerrov éotev. “Orav & dvIpwros 
4 xpnuarov &vexev wreovetias, } pPIove TwodriKs 
dokns nat Subdpews, Se Hdovyy ria avvovcias 
dvopov epyov épyacduevos xa Seuviv, elra tod Ta- 
5 Yous aduels To Seypades Kal pavixov, év ypovy xadopa 
Ta aicypa Kal hoBepa tis dbuxias waJdn mapape- 
vovta, xpnotwov dé pndey pnd avaryxaioy pnd’ ovn- 
cupdpov, ap ovK eixds eurimtev alte moddkaKis 
Aoytopov, ws dard Kevijs SoEns h Se Adovyv averedIe- 
10 pov xal aydpioroy, avatpias Ta KadA\MOoTa Kab 
péyota tay évy avIpwras Sixalwov, eumrérdnKev 
aicxuvns Kail tapayns tov Blov; “Qomep yap 6 
Stipavidys Eeye taiLwv, rv tod dpyuplov xBwrov 
eipioxe del mrajpn, tiv b& tov xaplrov Keviy, 
15 obras of trovnpol Tiv xaxlay év éavrois Svopavres, bv 
noovis wey evddS Kev ydpw éyovans, érmidos Epn- 
pov evpicxovet, doBav Sé cal AvIrav Kalb pyyyns 
areprrods Kal apis Td pédAXov browpias, amiotlas 8 
mpos To Tapov del yéuoucay* “Narrep ris Ivois ev 
20 rots Jedrpors Aeyovons dxotoner, ed’ ols eSpace 
peTapedoperns, 
Sida yuvaines, whs by et doyx is Sduous 


"ASdpayros olxhoayu, tay rexpayperey 
Apdoaca und; 


25 tadra éxdorov rév movnpav cixds THY ~uyhv ava- 
Tone év avry, cat SiaroylbeoIa, Tas dv éxBaca 
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Tis pvypns tov adinnudrov, nat rd cuverdds é£ 
éavrijs €xBadoica, cat xaSapd yevouévn, Blov &dXov 
e& apyis Price. Ov yap dors Sapparéov, od8 
atugoy, ovdé povipoy nat BéBarov év ols Mpoatpeirat 
TO Trovnpoy * ef un vn Ala cogots tivas elvat gyco- 5 
Hey Tors abixodyras* GN Sov diroTovria Kal 
pirmdovia trepysdyntos Kat PIdvos dxparos évoui= 
eras peta Suapevelas 4 KaxonSelas, evrad9a xa} 
| Secodaipovlay cxomay dy etpns vrroxaInuévnv, Kad 
padaxtay pos wrovov, kal Seilav mpds Sdvarov, cad 10 
peranrwow ofetav opudy, cal yavvirnra pos Sétay © 
tro ahafovetas* Kab tods Ypéyovras hoBodvrat, Kar 
rovs érrawobvras dedlact, ds ddtxoupévous rH dardrn, 
kal padwora roils KaKots iroNeuobvras, Sti Tods So- 
Koivras ayatovs éraivodos mpodvpos. Td gdp 15 
oxdnpov év xakla, catdrep év dav atdypw, ca- 
Spov éort, nad 1d avtitutoy ebJpavotov. “OSer ép 
KpbV@ TOAAD paANOV @S Exovew avrovs Karapap- 
Jdvovres, &yIovrat Kat SucKxoNalvovct, Kal mpoBdr- 
Novrat Tov éavtav Biov. Ov yap Syrov trapaxata- 20 
SyKnv pev atrodovs, Kal yvepipov eyyunodpevos, nad 
matpidc peta Sons wal didotipias éridovs Kal 
cuvetceveyKav 6 Padros, evvs dori ev perapeneia, 
kat rots tmempaypévos aviitat, did ro mdvrn evpe- 
TadTTWTOY avTOD Kal WAVOpLEVOY THs yvouns? Kat 25 
Kporovpevot tives ev Tots Jedtpois, evIds orévoucw, 
umrovortovans THs pidodoElas eis tiv didapyupiav* 
O% 
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ot $¢ xatadvovtes avIpwrous él Tupavvict Kal 
cuvopociats, ws “ArroANbwpos, Kal ypnpata hidov 
atrootepouvtes, ws I'Naixos o “Eainvdous, ov pere- 
véour oud’ éuicouy Eavrovs, ovd HYUBVYTO Tots Yyeyern- 
pévors. “Eyam pev yap, ef Séurs éorly eimetv, ovre 
Tivos Jeav ovr avIparrav Seiadat KoNacTod voyl&w 
Tovs dvootoupyouvras, GNA Tov Ploy avtav éEapKeiy 
ird Ths Kaxlas SvepIappévov Sdov Kal cuvretapay- 
pévov. 

XII. "AANA oxorreire Tov Aoyov, Edny, fi) TOD 
Katpod toppwrépw mpoeor Kal 6 Tinwv, Tuyov, 
py, mpos TO MéNNov Kal TO AevIrdpevoy adTe pAKos ° 
non yap watrep Ededpoy avuornes THY TedEVTAIaY 
amoplay, érel tais mpwtais Supyouotat perplos. 


15 “A yap Eupurldns éyxare? wat rappnordteras mpos 


20 


25 


Tovs JEods, TA TOY TExdYTWY ohddApaTa Eis TOUS 
> / / > A a Q 
éyyovous Tpétrovras, airiaodar vowite xad Tovs ow- 


Tavras yuav. Hite yap ot Spdcavres avrol Slenv 


BSocav, odSev ér) Se? xond¥ew rods pi) adicnoaytas, 
Orrov dls emt tots avrois ovdé Tois Spdoavras bi- 
Kkavov' etre poduuia Katatpoguevot tiv riynwplav 
év Tots Trovnpois, oye Tapa TOV avattiov eiompdrt- 
TOUCLY, OUK Ev T@ Gdikws TO Bpabéws avadauPdvou- 
ow. Olov évraidda Syrovdev Néyetas eAMeiy Aicw- 
mov, éxovra trapa Kpolaov ypuciov, érrws te SUonrar 
TO Jeo peyador peas, Kal Aedhov éexdorw dvaveiwn 
pvas récoapas* dopyis 6€ Tivos, ws Eouxe, Kad S1a- 
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gopas avT@ yevopévns mpos Tods avradi, THY meV 


Suciay érroincato, ta Sé ypnpata avéreprper eis 
Zdpoes, ds ov dkiov dvrav ahernIijvar TaV ayv- 
Jporav' ot 6¢ cuvdevtes airlay ér’ avtov iepoav- 
Mas aréereway, doavtes amd THs jwétpas éxeivns Hv 
‘Tdpreav xadovow. "Ex 8é& rovrou Néyeras pnvi- 
cat To Jeloy autots, apoplay re vis érayayely, at 
voowr arétrev day wacay’ aste wepiidvras év Tais 
“EANnuinais tavyyupece knpvocew Kat Karey del 
Tov Bovdopevov irép Aicwrrov Skenv NaBely wap’ 
avtav. Tpirn 5& yeved Zdpwos “Iumv dadixero, 
yéver pev ovdey Alcor mpoojxwy, atréyovos Sé tav 
Tpiapévev avrov éy Sap yeyovas* kal rovT@ Tivas 
dixas Sovtes ot Acdol Tay Kaxav darn dddeynoay. 
"EE éxelvov Sé dace kal thy Tyswpiay TdY iepordNwv 
él tay NavrNlav a6 tris ‘Tayrrelas petaredjvat. 
Kal tov ’AréEavipov ovdé of wdvy didobvres, av 
dopey Kat jets, eratvodet, 76 Bpayyidav aoru ovy- 
xéeavra, Kal Stapdelpavtra racay jixlav, Sd THY 
yevouévny tod mept MilaAntov iepod mpodociay bird 
TOV TPOTATTOV AUTODV. "Ayadoxnijs 58 6 Supaxov- 


10 


15 


20 


ciav Tipavvos, Kal ovy yédwre ydAcudfov Kepiv- © 


palous épwravras, Sia tl mopdoin Thy vitov avTap * 
‘Ort vy Ala, elrrev, of rrarépes tua brredéEavro TOV 
’"OSvccéa. Kad raov “19axnolov opoiws éyxandovy- 
tov, bre mpoBata rAapRdvovow avTav ob oTpa- 
rearat’ ‘O && tpérepos, bn, Bactrevs EAXSwY ITpOS 


25 
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pas, cal Tov Troustva mpoceEeriphacev: °Ap’ ody 
ovK aroTm@tepos TovTav 6 ’AmédXNwr, ef Pevedras 
drédduat Tods viv, Gubpdtas rb Bdpadpov nat xara- 
KMbcas tiv xdpav Eracay abrédy, re mpd yidtov 
5 érév, “Bs gacw, 6 ‘Hpaxr#s dvaoréeas tov tplrroba 
Tov pavtixdy eis Devedv amrveyxe ; RuBapiras Se 
dpdfov dirédvow thy xaxdv Srav rpvcly dré9pous 
Dcovra td pv tis Aevxadias “Hpas; Kal 
Hip ob Todds ypéves, dg’ od Aoxpod wéumovres eis 
10 Tpolay wréravyras tas rrapSévous, ~ 


At cal dvauméxovor yopyois wool, hire SovAd, 
"Hota: oalpecxoy "ASnvalnys wep) Bwpdy, 
Néoge xpndéuyoro, ral el Bapd yiipas ixdvor, — 


5: tiv Alayros dxokactav. Tob 8) radra 7d etro- 
15 you loyes nal Sixatoy ; OSE yap Opaxas érawod- 
pev Stu arlfovew axpe viv, tiwmpodvres 7B ’Opdei, 
Tas abtay yuvaixas: obde Tods rept “Hpidavov Bap- 
Bdpovs, pedavopopodvras ed rév9e Tob SaéSovros, 
dowrep éyouow. “Ere & av, oluat, yedouwrepov Hv, 

20 el, rév té7’ dvIpwmrey Ste SvepIdpn PabIuv, rapa- 
pernodvray, of mévre yeveats 4 Séxa Tod wdSous 

. Borepov yeyovirés ApEavto ri éoI#ra peraBddrew 
ér dure kal mevdeiv. Kairos rovro &Bexrnplav 
pep exer pdvor, ovdey Se Sewov od5 dvixertov’ ai 
25 $¢ trav Jeav cpyal rim AOyp Trapayphua Svopevat, 
Kavatrep Eviot tTav TroTrapav, eira borepov er ar- 


f 
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hous avacepdpevas, mpos éoydras oupopas azrote- 
NEVTOCUW 
XIII. ‘As 8¢ wpadtov éméoye, Selcas eyo pw) 
many €& inrapyns eraydyn mrelovas wal pelfovas 
dromias, eb9ds Hpoymy adrév: Elev, édnv, raira & 
yap wdvra adnduve yyy 3 Kaxetvos, Ec 5¢ yt wrdyra, 
elorev, GAN ania, thw abriy atropiay eye ov vopd- 
Leis tov Aovyov 3 “Fows, Env éyw, kal trois opoddpa 
aupérrovow édy te &y iwdrioy, édy Te ToANA Tept- 
BeBrnpévos tuyydvwow, Traitd Kadua Kxab capa- 10 
arjotoy, Sums Sé Set eis rrapapvtlay adereiy rd 
mrjdos° ef Se uy Botre, robro pév Eacov* Kalros 
Ta TrEloTa pudots Gorxe nal TdT HACW* avapLyio- 
Snre 58 Trav évayyos, Trav JeoEevlwy, nal THs KadFs 
éxelyns peplOos, hv adatpodvres, rods IIwddpou xn- 15 
plrrovet AapBdvew atrorydvous, ds cot TS Tpayyo 
cepvov epdvn Kai od. Th 8 ov« av, elrrev, jaSeln 
TH XapiTe THs Tyuhs, obrws “EXAnvinds Kal adedas 
apxailovons ; et pr) wédawav Kxapdlay KeydédxevTat 
puypa proyl, car’ abrov tov [Ilvsapov. "Ed rolyuv, 20 
edny, Spowv év Srdptyn xipyypa tobrw, rs Mera 
AéoBrov poor, éri rips nad prin Teprrdvdpov rod 
" Wadasod enpuTTopevoy * Gydp avrés éott Noyos. "AAN 
tpeis ye Sirov mdéov eyew érépow ev te Bowrois 
‘Ogerriddas yévos Byres GEvobre, nat rapa Doxevor, 25 
61a Aaidavrov: éuol S& nal wapire nat cvvedap- 
Raveode rrpérrov, Ste AvKoppators Kad Sarinalors rH 


? 
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mdtpiov ‘“Hpaxredav peridor tiny Kal orepavn- 
goplay cuvvavacatwy, édeyov Gti Set pddvora ois 
ad’ ‘Hpaxhéous yeyovoat tas tipas imrdpyew Be- 


_ Batous nai tas ydpttas, dv rovs” EXdgnvas evepyern- 


cas ovx érvyey avtos afias ydperos ovd’ apouPijs. 
Kanod ye, elrrev, spas ayavos Kal dirocodia mpé- 
qovros pada avéuynoas. “Ades ovv, eitrov, @ Tap, 
To opodpoy TodTo Ths KaTnyopias, Kal un hépe wiKpas, 


eb woddfovrai tives ex Kaxay yeyovdres 4 srovnpav, 


10 


15 


20 


25 


h ph xatpe pnd éerraiver Tiysmpévns evryevelas. Act 
yap, eb THY yap év TH yéver Ths aperhs dvacwloper, 
evrdoyas pde THY KbNacW olecdat Sely arravdav Kat 
mpoatroneitrewy emt Tais adtKials, ANAL ouvertpeyer 
éxeivyn TO nar’ aklay avriotpodpws arrodibevcy. ‘O. 
S& rods ad Kipwvos idéms opav “AdSjvyot typw- 
pévous, tav S& Aaydpous 7 “Aplotwvos éxyovev 
éMavvopévav, aySopevos Kal ayavaxrav, typés éore 
Map kat padupos, padAdov dé Gidalrios Srws cal 
SicKodos mpos/Td Jelov: éyxadav pev, dv dvdpos 
adlxov kal trovnpod matdes €x valdov evruyety Soxd- 
ow, éyxanav Sé mddiv, av ta yévn KoNOvnTaL Kai 
ahavifnra, tay pavrwv’ aitumpevos Sé Tov Jeor, 
opolus pev dy ypnarod mratpos Téxva TpaTTy KaKds, 
opotas Se ay trovnpod. - | 

XIV. Kai raira per, edny, dorep avtippdy- 
Lard cor xelodw mrpos rods dyav TuKpOvs Kal KaTH- 
Yoptxovs éxeivous. “AvaraBevres 8 aidis Borrep 
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apyny KAwWoTH pos, &v oxoTELV@ Kat ToANOUS EXvy LOS 
Kal wrdvas ExovtTt Te Tept Tod Jeod AoY@, KaJodn- 
yauev avrovs pet evNaPeias aTpéua mpos TO eixos 
Kar ridavoy* as Taye cadhes Kal THY adjeayv, ovd 
ev ols avrot mpdrropev, dopadas cimely éyouev’® 5 
olov, Sia ti tav bd PIlcews f Ldépov SadIapévroyv 
rovs mraidas cis Ddwp tw dde Bpéyovras KadiferIat 
KeAcvopey, éws dy o vexpos Kataxan * Soxei yap ota 
TO voonpa py pedloracdat, pmde mpooreddtev 
avrois* 4 1radsy, Ou iy aitlay, aiyos Tov npuyylrny 10 
AaBovons eis TO oTOpua, Sov éhlotarat TO aiTroNo?, 
dypus av éEéiy mpoceAdav 6 aimrodos. “AdAat TE 
Suvapes das Exovoai nal Siadoces azrictovy ofv- 
Tot Kar phxect Sv érépov eis Erepa qepaivovew. 
"ANN Types Ta KaTA Tors ypovous Svarelupara Jav- 15 
pealouev, ov TA KaTa Tovs TOTrous. Katlroe Javpa- 
oustepoy, et wddous év Aidiorla NaBovtos apyny, 
dverAjodnoay ai "ASjvat, xai [Iepicrjs arédave, 
Kai Bouxvdldns evioncer, 4 ei Ackpav xal ZuBape- 
TOV YyEevoueévav Trovnpar, 7) Sikn pepopévyn Trepijrdtev 20 — 
eis Tovs Traidas. “Eyouot ydp tivas at Suvdpets 
avaopas are Tav éoydtov éml Ta Tpw@Ta Kai cuvd- 
seus’ av 1) aitia, Kay bh jyay ayvonrat, cwwiTri 
Tepaiver TO OLKELOY. 

XV, Od ph GE ye Ta Synucota THY TOMWY 25 
pyvipata tov Tov Stxalov Aoyov Exes mpoyeupov. 
“Ev ydp tt wpGype Kai ouvexées 1) TONS, WaTrep Cwov 
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ob ébrrdpevov aris rats nad’ puriay peraBonais, 
ov5’ érepov é& érépov TH ypovp ywopevov, Grr 
oupradés del cat oixcioy ait@, nal wacay av mpdr- 
Tel KATA TO Kowwdy f érrpakey airiay xa) ydpww ava- 
Seyduevov, péypus dv 4} mowotca nal ovvdéovea Tats 
éniTNoKals Kowavia THY EvornTa Stapuvrdtry. To 
dé rrodAas rds Svaipodbyta Te ypdve Trosety, Had- 
dov 5 arrelpous, Suowv gots TH woddovs Tov eva 
woveiy dvdpwrov, Sts viv mwpecBurepos ort, mWpd- 
Tepov de vewrepos, dvarépw Se peripdxiov v. Man- 
Nov 6¢ ddws tadrd ye Tols Emsyappeiors eornev, é& 
dy 6 abképuevos avépu trois coduatais Néyos* 6 yap 
AaBav mdédras 7d xpéos, viv ode ddelrer yeyovas 
Erepos* 6 Se wAmdels ert Seimvov eySés, ExdyrTos 
ieee THWEpovs Grros ydp éort. Kalroo peitovds 
Ye Wapadrayas ai }rxlas repli Exarroy tuav ovo 
ow, 7} Kowh rept tas adres. Tpoty yap av tes 
av ras 'Adjvas ret tptaxoote* xa ra vov H9n, 
kal kuwihpara, radial te xa orovdad cat xa pures 
Kab opyal rob Sijpov adv ye rots maXawols éoixact* 
dvdpdrou 58 pores av tus oixelos h didos évruyav 
Sia xpovov poppy yvepiceev’ ai 88 tov 7I6v ple- 
TaBorat rravtt Noyp Kad move nat rdder Kad vou 
pasios tperopevar, wad mpds tov deb ouvevta THV 
arorlavy «al riv Kawdrnta Savpacriy &youcwv. 
"ARN GvIpwrés re Aéyeras péyps Térous els dard 
yeverews * TOMY Te THY abriY daatTws Svapevoveay 
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evéxerdar Tois dveeot Tov mpoyovey akiotpuev, b 
ducal pétertiy airh Sdkns re ris exeivev nai duvd- 
pews’ 7 Ajoowev eds tov “Hpaxrelrecov dravra 
mpaypata Trorauoy éuBarésvres, eis dv oi) dnote dis 
éuPivat, Te mdvra ruveiv Kad érepowiy riv gvow 
petaRdrXNovean. 

XVI. Ei 8 ore rt wédus ey rparypa Kad ouvexes, 


éott Sirov Kal yévos éEnprnuévov apyhs pias, cab 


Sivauly Twa Kat xowovlav dvarrehuxviay dvadepor- 
ons’ Kab To yermdev ody ds te Snusodpynua ‘re- 
Tompévoy arydraxta Tod yevrioavros* éF abtod 
yap, ovy bn’ abrod yéyover, dor exer rt wal péperat 


TOY éxeivou pépos év éavTd, nad Koralopevov mp0an- 


KovTas Kad tiwmpevov. Ei 58 ph ddfays calle 
eyo, daly dy avipidvta KacdySpov ratayadevo- 
pevoy un’ Adnvainv wdéoyew adiucbrepa, nab rd 


Mvovuciou cia petd thy tereuriy etopitopevor 


Um Supaxoveiey, } rovs dxysvous abrav Sicnv rivov- 
Tas. T@ pev yap avipidvrs tis Kacdvdpou dicews 
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10 


15 


ouséy éott, Kal Tov vexpov 1) Atovuciov xrvy} mpo- 20 


AéAourre* Nucaiw 88 xal’AroddNoxpdre nad *Ayri- 
watpo kal Pirimm@ cab toils dArots spoiws mraict 
TOY Tovnpav TO KUpL@taroy éumréduKE Kal mépectt 
HEépos, ovy Hovyatoy ovd apyov, ara Laow aiTa 


kal tpépovrat, xa Stouxodvrar Kal dpovotcts Kal 25 


oudev Servov ov8 droop dv éexelvwv svres ®ywot ra 
exeivov. Kadddou 82, elroy, domep ev iarpixn 7d 
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xpjnoysov Kal Sixaidy éort, nai yeNolos 6 pdoKwy abi 
Koy elvat, TOY lrxlwv TrovovyTMY, Kaley TOV dvTiyetpa* 
Kal Tov HraTos UrovAOU YyeyovdToS, auvoce TS érrt- 
yaorptov, at Tav Body, dy eis tas yndas paraKiact, 
TpoTareipey TA axpa TAY KEpdTwv* ofrws 6 TreEpt Tas 
koNaoes GAXO Te Sixatoy TO Jeparrevew THv Kaxtav 
Hryovpevos, Kal dyavaxtay gay is bt érépwv ed’ Eré- 
pous dvaddpy tiv iarpeiav, wotrep ot riv prcBa 
Siatpodvtes, va tiv GpdIarpiay Koudicwow, ovdéev 
Eouke Tepaitépe THs aicIjoews epopav’ ovde pv7y- 
pooveves Stu nal Sidoxanros traidwv évds xaJicopevos 
eTépous evoudérnae, kal otparnyos éx Sexddos avehov 
éva- Tavtas aveotpeyre. Kai ottws ov péper did 
Hépous ETEpov povoy, GAXA Kal rArvyn dia apuyis yt 
vovtai tives Siadécers kal Kaxwoes Kal éravopsaces, 
padrov fh copate Sia coparos. “Exct pév yap, as 
Eouxe, TO avTo Set mrados éyylverJas Kal Thy avTny 
petaBorjv: evradda 8 1 xuyn traits avraciais 
ayouévn, kata TO Jappety Kart Sediévac yetpov 4 Bér- 
tTiov Svayiyver das Tmépuxer, 

XVII, “Eve 56 pou Aéyorros, trrovaBav 6 ‘Odvp- 
muxos, “Eotas, pn, TO AOYH peydrAqv wUrrodeow 
vrrotider Jat, THY éripovny Ths ~Wuyns. Kal tpav 
ye elrov eyo, SidovTrwv, padAdrov dé Sedwxdtwr* ws 
yap Tov Jeod TO Kat akiay véwovTos, Huty 6 Royos 
éEapyis Sedpo mpoerjrvde. Kaxetvos, Elta 5é, éfn, 
vopivers ErecdarT@ Tovs Jeods eriBrérrew Kai véwew 
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écacta Tav Kay has, TO Tas Yuydas drapyew 7 
TapTay abIdprous,  ypovov TWA META THY TENEUTHV 
émripevovaas ; Qin, & yade, eliroy, GAAB puKpos OTH 
Kal KevooTrovbos 6 Jos ETL, WaTE pndev Hu@V ExXOV- 
tov Jciov ev avrois, nde wpocopowy apwoyéras 
éxeive, Kat Stapnés kat BéBarov, adda gvddols, ws 
“Opnpos edn, twapatAnciws amropapawopévey rap- 
Tanact, Kai PIwovrwv ev odiy@, wWoeiodat Aoryov 
Tocovrov, @oTrep ai tors "Addvidos xytrovs em OoTpa- 
Kos TLol TLInvoupevat Kal Jeparrevovcas yuvaixes, 
épnppous vpuyds ev capxi tpudepa nal Biov pitav 
ioxupay ov Sexouévy BXactavovcas, elta amoaBev- 
vupévas evdvs bre Tis Tuxovons mpodacews. Hi dé 
BovvA«e, rods dAXous Jeods édoas, oxorres TouTov) TOV 
évravdot Tov uérepor, el cou Soxel, Tas uyds TOV 
TENEUTOVTOV ATOANUMEVAS ETLITAMEVOS EVIVS, OOTEp 
oplydas 4 Kamvovs, atTromveoicas Tay cwopdron, 
ithacpous TE ToAAOdS TrpoadépE THY KaToUYopeVOY, 
kal yépa peydna Kal Triyuds atrasrely Tots reIvnKdaty, 
eEarratav Kat ghevaxtlwv tods muarevovras. "Eyo 
Bev yap ovr av rpoetuny ris wuyhs tiv Siapoviy, 
ei pn Ts, WoTep 6 “Hpaxdijs, bbedov Tov Tpitroda 
Tis Ivdias, avarpnoy xad SiapSeipy ts ypnorptov. 
"Axpe 6€ tod odd Toradta mpoSeomlfecIat Kab 
kay pas, ola nal Képaxe 16 Nakly ypnoSijvas 
Aéyovow, ody Gordy éote Ths ~ruyhs KaTayvavas 
Jdvaroy. Kal 6 Iatpoxnéas, Tl 8 fv, én, to 
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xpnodev, 4 tis 6 Kopaf obtos; &s éuol wal Td 
Tpayea kat 76 voua Eévov. Ovdapes, elroy, GAN 
alttos eyo, Tapaviim ypnodwevos avti Tod ovopa- 
70s. ‘O ydp droxreivas év rH pdyn Tov ’Apylroyov 
5 éxadetro Kanavins, as toxev' Hv 8 autre Kopat 
érovipiov. “ExBrndels 8 td mpw@rov vo Tips 
HuSias, os tepov dvipa trav Movcdy avynpnras, elra 
xpnodpevos Merais Tas Ka) mpotpoTrais pera Sucaco- 
Novlas, éxehevaIn tropevdets él ri rod Térreyos 
10 olxnow, ihdcacSat tiv tod "Apxidoyou spuyjv: . 
Touro © Ww 6 Talvapos* éxet yép dacw erXovra 
peta aronov Térreya tov Kpijyra, rod xticar, nat 
kaTotKhioas Tapa T6 Yrvyotrouretov. “Opolws dé rar 
Srrapridras ypnoSw rdcacIat tiv Tavoaviov 
15 puyny, & Iradias perareudhdévres of uyaywyol, 
kal Jicavres, amreordcavro Tov iepov 7d eldwrov. 
XVIE. Ets ody dori, pny, NOyos 6 Ted Jeod riv 
mpovoiay dua nal tiv Stapoviy ris avSpwmivys 
Wuyis BeBaav nab Sdrepov ove gxrw drodreiy, 
20 avatpoivra Yérepov. Otay 8 rH Woy} pera ri 
TeAEUTIV WAANoV eixds dors Kad Tipas drrodidocSat 
kat tiweplas, "Aywviteras yap Scmep d9dyrhs ata 
tov Blov’ 8rav 88 Siayovlonras, tore TUYYavEL TOV 
' Mpoonxovrav, "ANd ds wey exe? nad’ Eavriy odca 
25 xoulferas trav mpoBeBimpévav ydpiras 4 Twas Ko- 
Adceis, odSv eios mpds Huds Tods LOvras, GAN 
amiarobyrat nal NavIdvovow * ai Se Sia Tov waldov 
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iodaas kat Sia yévous, éuaveis rois Sebpo yevouevas, 
WoANovs atroTpémovc, Kal avatéANovct TaV ‘To- 
vnpav. “Ore S oun éotiv aicyiwy ovdé Avrobca 
padnop éTépa KONI, 4 TOUS €£ EavTaY Kanda Tdc- 
xovras 8’ avtovs opdy, kal Ste ypuyy dvdpes aoe- 
Bods wal mapavopou peta Idvatov épopdhoay ove ay- 
Spidyras ovde tids Twas dvatperouévas, aAdO 
gatas 4 pidous 7). yévos oixeloy aris aruyypact 
xpepévous peydros os abriy, wal, Slenv tlvoyras, 
_ ovdels ay ayamrnceley avdis, emi Tats TOD Avs Tépais, 
doukov yerér Sat Kal axorAacrov. “Eyw pév tiva wal 
Aoyor elmely, Gvayxos axnxows, oxve dé, my pari 
pOI0s tuiv: pov ody ypOpmat TH eixdri. Mydapas, 
elrey 6 "Oduperixos, GAM SicAde xaxeivov. Ta 3 
ait cal rov dddwv Seopévor, "Edeare, elroy, atro- 
Sobvai pe Tm Noyp Td eixds* Datepoy dé Tov prov, 
dav Sé£y, xivfioaper, ef ye 52) pdS0s eorly. 

XIX. ‘'O yap Blwv rov Sedov Koddfovra rods 
qaidas TOV Trovnpev yerowsrepoy elval pyow iarpod, 
Sid. vécov wdéarrov Kab Tatpos, Exyovov 7) aida ap- 
paxedovtos. “Eore 88 mi pev dvopow Ta Wpay- 
para, wh 8 éorxora Kat Guota. Néoov pev yap ad- 
Nos Adov od muver Ieparrevopevos, ovde Bérriov Tes 
goye TOV OfIarpovovToy, 4} TupeTTOvTMY, id@v adAov 
imraderpéuevov 4 KaTaTAaTTOLEVO? ° ai Se ripmplat 
rév movnpav Sid robro Seixvuvrat maw, Gre Stans 
kata deyov Tepawopueyns Epyov éotly Eérépous Se’ 
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érépwy Koralopévwn émioyetv. *“Hi'démpooéouce TO 
Entoupévp 1d mapaBaddopevov Ud ToD Biwvos, 
dradey abrév’ 48n yap avbpes eis vionna poySnpov 
ov pay avlarov éurecovros, elt axpacia Kxal pa- 
Aaxka poepévov TO TdIet TO THua Kal Siadpdapév- 
ToS, viov ov SoxodvTa vooeiv, GANA povoy érruTndelas 
éyovra mwpds tiv avTiy vécov iatpos 4 oixetos 7 
Greirms Katapatov, h Seororys ypnoros, €uBarov 
eis Slacray atornpay, nal adedov ipa Kal mréupata 
kal aérous Kal yivaia, happaxelats 5é ypnodpevos 
évdenexéot, xat Svarrovycas 1TO capa yupvaclos, 
éoxédace nal améreprpe, peyddou mdSovs oréppa 
pxpov ove édaas eis péyedos mpoedteiy. “H yap 
ovy oTw Trapaxedevopeda, mpocéyew akwivrTes 
éautois Kal wapapundrrecdat, Kai pu) Twapapenety, 
Saou yeyovacw éx tratépwv 7 pnTépwy voonpati- 
KOV, GAN evdos éEwdety tyv eyxexpapevny apyny 
evxlyntov ovcay Kat dxpoodadh mpoxararapBdvor- 
ras; IIdvy pev ovv, éfpacayv. Ov roivuy arorop, 


20 elrrov, GAN davayxaiov, obbe yeNotov, GAN w@pPédpov 


25 


T PAY [LA TTOLODMED, ETUANTTLKOY Tatal Kat eNarYYON- 
Kav kab tTrodaypixav yupvdowa Kal Svairas Kal ddp- 
aKa Mpoodyovres, ov vooovow, GAN Evexa Tod pi) 
voojoas. Td yap éx rovnpod adparos ywopevov 
THLA Tiywpias pev ovdetas, tatpelas bé Kal Purais 
dEvov éorw: Hv el tis, Sti Tas Hdovas adatpei, Kat 
Snypov emdyet nad wrovoy, rynwplay bo Seudlas nai 
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panaxtlas atroxane, yaipew éaréov. "Ap oiy capa 
fev Exyovoy Pavrov cwparos akvov are Jeparevewy 
kal durdrrew, xaxlas $8 opoidrnta cuyyevixhy ev 
vem Bracrdvouvcay Hie xal dvadvopyérny dv Sel, 
wal qepipévey Kal pédrew, Aypis dy éxyvdcioa Tots 
mddecw éupavys yévntar—xaxdgpova tr ayddvy 
mpamioov kaptrov,—as dnot IT ivéapos ; 

XX. "H xara robr pev 6 Jeds ovddey rod ‘How- 
Sov godwtepos ; Staxedevopévov Kal scrapeyyuar- 
TOS, 


Myn® &xd 8verhvoio rdpou &rovorrhoayra 
Srepualvew yevehy, &AN’ Savdrov &xd Bards, 


ws ob Kaxiav pdvoy od aperiy, GANA Kal NUInv Kal 
xapav Kai wav Soa dvadeyouévns Tis yevéoews, 
ikapovs nai ndeis ai Svaxeyupévous dye mpos THV 
réxvoctv. "Excivo 8 ott éort xa¥ ‘“Halodov, ovd 
av pwtrivys Epyov codplas, GAA Jeod, 7d Svopav rat 
StaroIdvecIas ras opotorraselas kal tas Siadopas, 
amply, eis meydva toils wdadeow éumecovoas abuKH- 
para, yeverSas katadhaveis. “Apxrov pev yap ert 
yyTria, Kat NUKOV Téxva Kal TLInKwY, EvIdS Eudalves 
TO ovyyeves HIOS, VIrd pndevos Urraptreyopevoy pnde 
KataTNaTTopevov* 4 8 apIpwrrou hiots, evs EIN Kat 
doypata Kal vopous éaurny éuBarovdoa, xpuTrret Ta 
dadra, Kal Ta KANG pipetras TOANAKIS, WOT 7) Trav- 
taracww é€arerpas nat Svadvyeiv eyyevn xnrida ris 
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xaklas, Staradteiy qoddv xpdvoy, olov édvrpov te 
éavTh THY Tavoupyiay tTeptBadovcar, Siaradeciv Se 
Hpas, TOs M@aoTEep Ud TANYHS 7) Syywatos éExdotov 
TOV GOLKnLaTwY pods aicdtavopévous Ths xaxlas, 
parrov Sé Grws ToTe yiyverIat voulfovtas adixous, 
dre adixovat, axoddarous, Ste UBplfovew, nal avdv- 
Spous, Ste pevryouaw* worrep el Tis oloTo Tois aKop- 
alow éupvectas 76 Kévtpoy Ste TUrToVGLW, Kad Tals 
éyidvats tov tov, Ste Sdxvovaw einIws oidpevos. 
Ov yap dua yiyverat nal daiverar tev Trovnpay 
Exaoros* GAN éyeu pev €E apyns tHY Kaxlay, yphras 
5é, Katpod Kal Suvduews eriAaBopevos, Te KET TELw 
O KNITS, Kal TO Trapavopely O TupavyiKds. *“AAN 
6 Jeds ovr ayvoct Syrrou Tv Exdotou SidJeow Kal 
vow, are On Yuyis waddov if) cdpatos aicIdveo- 
Jat twepunas, oT avapéver rHY Blay év yepot ryevo- 
pévnv, kal tiv avalderay év dwvy, kat THv axoXa- 
alav év aidoiow Kordlew. Ov yap apiveras Tov 
dducnoavra Kaxas wade, ovd opyiferar Te apird- 
cavrt Biacdels, obde pice? Tov pouxysyv UBpicdels, GAN 
iatpelas Evexa Tov pouyixoy Kal TeovertiKOY Kal 
aducntixoy onder words, Borwep eTidprliay, THY 
Kaxtav, wp 7} KaTadaPely, avaipav. 

XXI. ‘Hyeis 8 dpriws pév tyavaxtotper, ws 
éyre nal Bpadéws tev rrovnpav Sixnv Sidovrav’ viv 
52, Ste xat mp adicety éviovs THv Ew avrav Konovet 
kal tiv Siddecw, eyxadodpev, ayvoodyres Ste Tov 
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yevouévou ToAAdKIs TO pédAXOY, Kal TO avddvov 
Tov mpodydov, xeipoy eats Kal PoBepwrepov’ ov 
“Suvdpevot 5¢ cvrroyifer Sat tds aitias, Sv’ as évlous 
bev Kad adscnoavtas av Bérreov éativ, évlovs Sé Kal 
Stavooupévous mpoxatarapBdvew* watrep apénet 
kal ddppaxa évlos pev ovy appdtes vocotorr, éviots 
dé AvottenNc? Kab py vooodat, ériaparécrepopy Exel- 
vov éyovow. “Odev ovdé mavra ta TOV TexdOVTOD 
oddhuara evs Tods exyovous ot Jeol Tpérovaw* adr’ 
day pev éx haidouv yévntas ypnotis, domep evextt- 
KOS €x voow@dous, adetrat THS TOD yévousS Towns, otov 
éxtroinros THS KaKxias yevopevos. Néw & eis cpuoto- 
THTA moxInpov yévous avadeponévy ampoonKes 51- 
qoute, OS ypéa KAnpovoytas, Siadéyer Sax THs Trovn- 
plas Thy Kohacw. Ov yap ’Avriyovds ye 81a Anprj- 
Tplov, ovde TOY TdAat Hpawy Pureds Se Aidryéar, 
ovdé Néorwp dua Nyréa Sixas edwxay’ éx Kaxdv 
fev yap, ayadtol & joay* adr Sowv 7 dvats Ecrep&e 
Kal TpognKaTo TO Guyyeves, TOUTaY % Sikn Su@Kovea 
THY omovoTnta THs Kaxlas SueEHJev. “Qs yap axpo- 
xopdoves Kal peAdopata Kal gaxol matépwov év 
macy apaviadtévres, avéxupav botepov év viwvois 
kal Juyarpiboiss Kal yuvy tis “EAXnvis rexodoa 
Bpédos pénav, eita Kpiwwopevn povyeias, éEaveipev 
autriy Aidioros otcay yeveay rerdptnv: trav &e 
ITvdwvos trod NiciBews tratéwv, 3 évayyos tédvnte, 
Aeyouévou Tois Bwaptois mpoojxew, eEavyveyxe, 
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Aoyyns TUrov év TH sdpart, Sid xpover Toaov- 
Trav dvacxovons Kal avadions, daomrep ex Budod, 
ThS Wpos TO yEvos GMOWTNTOS' OUTW TrOAAAKLS 
#9n xa ndIn vruyis ai mp&ras xpimroves ryevé- 
5 ces nal xatadvovaw* torepov Sé rote wal du éré- 
pov éfjvInce kad dmédwxe Td oixciov eis Kaxiay Kat 
apeTny  puoes. | 
XXII. Ere 88 radra eirav éovwornoa, d1a- 
pedidoas 6 Orvprrexds, Ovx érraivodpéy ce, elzev, 
10 Straws py Sd~wpev adiévas Tov pddJov, os TOV Aoyou 
mpos arrodekw ixavas Exovtos* GAG ToTe Socopev 
Thy amopaci, Srav Kaxeivoy dxoticwper. Obras 
ov edmy, bts Oeorréotos 6 Boreds avijp éxelvou rod 
yevopévou ped judy évradda IIpwroyévous oixetos 
15 «ad diros, év roAdp Biacas axodaclg Toy mparov 
xpovor, élra Tayd THY odclay amrohécas, 75n xpovov 
rid kab Sia THY avdyKnv éyévero trovnpos, Kab Tov 
movrov éx petavolas SioKwv, TavTd Tos aKoAdo- 
Tous race Tad0s, of TAS yuvaiKxas ExovTes ev OV 
20 durdrrovet, mpo¢uevor S& reipdow addus adlkws 
é€répors auvotcas Siaddeipew. Oddevos odv amexo- 
Hevos aicypod dépovtos eis amédavaw 1 Képdos, 
ovciay péev od roAdyy, Sd-av Sé trovnplas év odiyp 
Trelorny cuiyaye. Mdrdora 8 avtov SéBadev 
25 dveveySeciad tis é& Audidoyou payreia. Téprpas 
Y2p, es Zouxen, npota Tov Jedy, et BéXtiov Braceras 
Tov €rrlrowroy Biov- 6 8 dveidev, brs mpdker BEr- 
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tiov, Stay amrotdvy. Kat 8) tporov tid rodro 
per ov Trodvy xpevov adT@ cuvérrece. Karevex els 
yap €£ thous Tivos eis TpdynAov, ov yevouévou Tpav- 
paros, GAAA TAnyHs povor, éFéSave, xal rperaios 
70n Tept Tas Tabas avtas avnveyxe. Tayvd 8 pwo- 
SJels xal rap’ abT@ yevopevos, atructopy Twa Tod Biov 
Thy peTaBorjv émotncev. Outre yap Suxatorepoy 
wept Ta cupBoraa ywooKovow Erepov Kirsxes év 
Tols TOTE Ypovols ryLVdopEVOY, OTE TpdS TO Jelov GoL- 
Tepov, ovTe AvInpoTepoy exyIpois, 4 BeBarorepoy 
pido’ dote Kal modely Tovs évruyydvovras avrod 
THY aitiay aKxodoa, Ths Stapopas, ovK ard TOD TU- 
xévtos olopévous yeyovévas Staxicpnow eis 790s 
TocavTny, Strep Hy aGAnIes, a avtos Sinyeiro TO re 
IIpwroyéves cat tots ouolws émieéot tov hlrov. 
"Evrel yap é&érece TO ppovoty tod awparTos, olov dv 
Tus x wWrolov KuBepyyrns eis Budov azroppipels mra- 
Jou Td wparov, obtws bird THs peTaBondis Eoyev* 
era puxpov éEapels, edokev dvarrveiy Odos, Kal Te- 
propa mravrayovey, Gotrep évds Guparos avorydelons 
Ths ipuyis. “Eopa 88 trav mpotépwv ovdev, adn’ 7} 
Ta dotpa Tappeyé9n xa adméyovta mAjIos ANX2}- 
ov daderov, abyny te TH pod Javpacriy adiévra 
Kal Tovey éyoucay’ wate THY rpuyny éroyoumérn?, 
Nels olov Wourep ev yaryvn TO hott padiws wdvry 
kal rayv Svapéperdat. 

XXIII. Ta 8 wrciota trav Jeapadtwy rapani- 
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mav, én, tas yuyds Tov TéedevTaVTOY KdTwdtED 
dviovcas TropporAvya proyoedy aroveiy éEvrtapévou 
Tov aépos, elra pryyvupevyns arpéua THs Toupodvyos 
éxBaivew ritov éxovcas avipwtrocidy, Tov & yKov 
ebotaneis* xivoupévas 8 ovy opolws, GAA Tas pev 
cxandav édadpornts Savpacry, kab oudrrew er 
evSelas dvw, Tras 5é¢, Womrep ob ATpaKrot, TrEepioTpeE- 
dhopévas Gua KvKA@, Kal roré pev Kato, toTe 8 dvw 
petrovoas, puixtny ria dépecdar Kai TeTapaypévnv 
Klynow, Kal TOMA@ dv ypovp Kal pOoALS aTroKa- 
Sicrapévnv. Tas pev ody rordrads yyvoes tives cial, 
dvo dé h tpets dav yvwplpous erreipato mpocpuitas 
kal mrpocereiv, At S obte ixovov, ot Hoav Tap’ 
éautais, GAN Exppoves xad Sverronpévat, wacav 
dpi atropevyoveas Kal yradow, éppéuBovtro mparov 
autal Kad éavTas, elra Toddais Opoiws Staxerpéevais 
évtuyydvovcat Kal mrepurAckopévat, hopas Te 1dcas 
Mpos ovdey axpitrws édépovto, xa davas tecav aon}- 
pLous, oloy ddaraypors, Ipnvou cal hoBou peutypévas. 
“Arrat & dvadtev ev dxpw rob reptéyovtos, ob9jvar 
te haidpal, cal apos dANjAas br’ evpevetas Sapa 
merdloucat, Tas 5é JopuBwders éxeivas éxtpemrdpevat, 
Sueonpawvov, as goer, cvoroNH pev eis Eavtas 7d 
duoxepaivov, éxretdces $8 Kab Siaxyvoes Td yaipov 
kal _mpoctéuevov. “EvradSa plav, edn, cvyyevods 
Tivos Weiv, ob pévToe capes, amoIavely yap &re 


\ ” : 
matdos ovtas, GAN éxelyny Tpocavdyovoay éyyvs, 
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eimeiv, Xaipe, Oeorécve. Oavydoavros § avrod, 
kal djcavtos, ws ov Beatréatos, GAN "Apidaids éore, 
IIporepov ye, pdvat, 7d 8 ard rovSe, Gearéoros ° 
ovde ydp rou TéSynKas, GAA polpa rivi Jeav Hrets 
deipo 7H hpovodyre> tiv S AAAnv apuyhv, Sorep 
aycupiov, €&v TS cwHpaTe KatadérouTras* cipuBonov 
dé co nab viv Kal addis gotw, Td Tas Ypuyds TOY 
TEIUNKOTOY pinTe oKLdy Tro“ely, pte oKxapdapvr- 
TELD. 

XXIV. Tair dxotcas 6 Qearécuws H5n TE 
PaAXNOV EavToy TO Novyilea Nas cuvyyarye, Kal SiaPréE- 
abas eidev éavT@ pév twa ovvarwpoupévny auvdpdy 
tiva Kal oxi@dn ypaypiy, éxeivous Sé mepiAaptrope- 
vous KiKA@ Kal Stadavels evtTds, ov pv opolws 
aravras*’ GANA Tovs pev, Borep 4) KadapwTarn 
mavaéAnvos, &v ypapa AEtov Kal cuvexes Kal OMadads 
iévras: érépwv Se gorlas twas Svatpeyovoas 7 
podwtras apatovs’ Gdrous 6€ Kopidh TrovciNous Kal 
arotrous Thy Api, Borep ot yes, weAdopacL KaTe- 
ariypévous* dANous 8é Twas, a4uPr«las duvyas Exyov- 
ras. “Eneyev ovv Exacta dpdfov 6 Tod Ocatreciou 
auyyerns (ovdev yap ovTw Korver Tas apuyas ove- 
pate avIpdrev mpocayopevew) ws ‘Adpdorea pev, 
"Avdykns nal Avds Svydrnp, ért waot tipwpos aveo- 
Tato TéTaKTat Tois Gdiknpact’ Kal TOV Trovnpav 
ore péyas ovdels oe puKpoS Yyeyover, WaT 7 AaJov 
Siahevyew 7 Buacdpevos. “ANAn &é GAN Tipwpia 
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Tpiay ovoav pirat Kal YEetpoupy@ TpoojKxe. Tors 
pey yap eddvs év copatt Kat Sia copdtov Korato- 
pévovs petrayerpiferas Ilown) taxeia, mpdo tii 
TpoT@ Kal mrapadelrovte TohAd Tov kadappov Seo- 
pévov: av Sé pettov ear Epyov 4 rept tHv KaKiay 
larpeia, rourous Alken peta thy rerdeuTHV 6 Saipov 
qwapadlowcr’ tors 5é maprav avidrous amrwcapévns 
tis Alans, 4 tpltn Kal aypuwrarn trav ’“Aépactelas 
troupyayv “Epwvdis, petadéovea mavwpévovs cal 
mepipettyovTas GANOY GAAS, OLKTPAS TE Kal YaXETraS 
&travras npdvice xal Kxarédvoev eis TO Appnrov Kar 
doparov. Tav & addr, Edn, Sixaracewv 7 ev bd 
THs Tlowhs &v t@ Bly, tais BapBapixais Eorxev. ‘Qs 
yap évy Ilépcais trav Kodalopévev Ta iwdria Kab 
Tidpas amotivnovot Kal pacteyodow, ot Sé tav- 
cacJat Saxpvovres avtTiBonNovow odtwas at Sua 
xpnudrwv Kab dia cwpudrov Koddces ayy ovK 
Eyovot Spipeiav, ovd auris émidapBdvovrat THs 


" caxlas, GANG Trpds Sofay at wodai Kai mpos alc Iqow 


20 


25 


autay eicw. “Os 8 dy éxetdey axdracrtos évraisa 
Kai axddaptos éfixntat, robrov 4 Ain dvadaBoica 
TH Wuyg Katapavh yupvor, eis ovdey ExovTa KarTa- 
Sivas nal atroxpipactas Kal mepioreinNae THY 
poxInplav, GAAa mavrayédev kab bro wdvrwv Kal 
mdvra Kajopwpevoy, EdevEe pwTov ayadois yoveiaty, 
dy Tep Mot, Mpoyovots avo} mpoomrvatoy dyra Kal 
avatvoy * dav Sé hadrot, xoralopuévous éridav exelvous 
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kat opdels, Suxawdras rodvy xpovoy é£atpovpevos 
éxactov Tov Tadav adyndoot Kal movots, of TroaovT@ 
peyédtes Kai ahodpornre tovs dua capxos vrepBdr- 
Aovow, dow To Hap dv ein rod dveiparos évapryéore- 
pov. QOuvnai dé cal porwies eri trav matav éxdo- 5 
TOU TOS Lev LGAXAOV éppévovat, Tos Se Hacov. “Opa 
dé, elzre, TA TolkiNa TadtTa Kal Tavrodara ypopata 
TOV Wuyay’ To ev Bpdviov Kal putrapov, advendev- 
Seplas arog nal wreoveEias* ro 5é aivarwrrov Kat 
dudtrupov, @porntos Kal mixpias* Sov Sé 7d yAav- 10 
kwov éorwy, évrediev axpacta tis tep) ndovas éxré- 
TpirTas moms Kaxovora § évoica peta ddovov 
TouTl TO imdes Kal trovAov, Womwep ai ontiat Td 
péAav, adinow. *Exel yap 7 re kaxia Tis Wuyi 
TpEeTOLEeVNS UTS TOV Tadav KA TpETrovons TO capa 15 
tas ypbas dvadiSwow, évrad9a 88 xaSapyod «ab 
koNdcews wépas éotl TovTwY éxheavdtvTov Tavrdr 
Tact, wate THY Ypuyny adryoeibyn Kal odyypour ylvec- 
Jar. Méype 8&8 od radra veors, ylvovral tives’ 
UToTpoTal THY TaIaV, ohuypLovs Eyovcas Kal 37Hdn- 20 
ow, evlas péev apvdpav Kab rayd KatacBevvupévny, 
évlais Sé veavinads évreivovcay* av ai ev wddww Kal 
Tadw KoNacJetoat THY TpoonKxovaay EEw Kal did- 
Seow dvarayuBdvover* tas 8 avdis eis copara 
Cowv éEjveyxev Bracorns auadtias Kal dirndovias 25 
eldos* 4 ev yap aodeveia AGyou Kal bv dpyiay rob 
Jewpety, Eppevre TO MpaxtTiK@® mpos yéveow> 4 
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opydvou Tov axoAdoTou Seouévn, rode? tas. émrie- 
plas ouppdrpas Tats drrokavcect, Kal cuverralpecdas 
dua o@paros. “Evratda yap ovdey 4 ond tis ate- 
ANS Kal Svap Hdovis TANpwowW ovK exovons TapEecTe. 

XXV. Taira & eirwv, fryev adtov trayd per, 
airrerov Sé riva ToTrov, ws epailveto, SieEvovra padlos 
Kad atravas, olov bd Trepov TOV Tod dwrds adyov 
dvadepopevov" péxpis ov mpos TL yYdopa péya Kal 
Kato Sijxov adixopevos, 01rd Ths éxovons arerelhdn 
duvdpews, Kat Tas aAXNas wpuyds éwpa TOTO TraZ- 
yovoas éxel. SvoTEeAdASpuevar yap Borrep ai Spuies, 
kal Katadepopevat, KiKM TO yYdopna Tepiycay’ 
dytixpus 5é wepav ovx éroApwv. "Evow pev opdjvat, 
Tots Baxytxois avtpous opolws An Kal ydwpornte 
kai yroats avdiov amrdoais Svarerrounidpévov’ é£ér- 
ver 58 paraxiy kal mpaciav adpav, dopas dvadé- 


M3 a f a ¢ 
povoay jOovns Te Javpacias, Kal Kpacw, olov o olvos 


Tols peduaKopévors, Eutrotovaav. Evwyovpevar yap 
ai Yuya rats eiwdiais, SveyéovTd te nab mpds GXA7}- 
Aas édirodpovoivto* Kat Tov ToTrov év KUKA@ Ka- 
retye Baxyeia Kal yédws, Kal waca potca marlovro 
kat Teprropévov. ~“EXeye 5é tavrn tov Acovucor eis 
Seods averSeiv, nal THY Seuédnv avdyew torepov: 
Kaneioda, 5& Andns tov rorov. “Odev ovdé dta- 
TpiBew PBovropevoy cia tov Oearrécvov, ANA aerre 
Bia, Si8doxov dua Kat Aéyov, os extyKxeras Kal 
avuypaivetat T6 dpovoby bd THs Hdovhqs, TO 8 ddo- 
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yov Kal cwparoedes apddopevoy kal capKovpevoy, 
éurroves TOU ow@patos pynuny, ee 6€ THS pvYnpns 
Guepoy Kal woJov EXxovta mpos yéveow, Hv obras 
avopdcsa, vedow él yhv ovcay, typornt: Bapuvo- 
peévns Ths ~puyts. “AdMnv oby rocatrnv Siverd8ov 
odov, édo£ev adopay xparnpa péyav, eis 88 rodrov 
éuBddXovTa pevpata, Td pev adpod Jardoons 4 
xtovos AeuKoTepov, Td Se Orrotov "Ipis éEavIet 7d 
anoupyov, adda 8 adras Badais xeypwopéva, 
mpocwdev itov éxyovoas Péyyos. ‘As 5é mAnciov 
HASEV, 6 KpaTnp exeivos, apavisdévros paddAov Tov 
TepléxovTos, THY TE YpwOpLAaTwY aduaupovpevwY, TO 
avInpotepov arrédevtre TANY THS NevKOTHTOS. “Ewpa 
5é tpeis Saluovas ouod Kadnuévous ev oyjpati Tpt- 
yovou, Tpos GAnoUS TA PevpaTa pétpos Tioly 
avaxepavvivtas. “EXeyev ody 0 tod Oeorreclov aye- 
xorropmos, dypt rovtrov Tov ‘Opdéa mpocedtety, ote 
THY AVY IY THS YUVALKOS METTEL, KAL 7) KAN@S Stapyn- 
povevoavTa AOyov eis avIpwtrous KiBSnrov éFevey- 
Kelp, ws Kowvoy ein pavreiov év Aerdois “ArodAwvos 
kai vuxtés* obdevos yap “AmréANwVE VUKTA KoLV@VELD. 
"Ara TodTO ev; Edy, vuKTOS éore Kal cEANnVNS pav- 
TELOV KOLVOV, OVdALOD THS ys Trepatvoy pavrelov, ovS 
Eyov Edpay piav, adda TdvTn TRavynTov émb ToS 
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avIpewrous évuTrvicis Kat eidddrots. “Ex tovrov yap 25 


ev , e e a a ? A V 
Ol OVELPOL LUYVUMEVOL, WS OPAS, TO ATATHAW Kat Trol- 
kik TO atrAody Kat addydtes maparapPBavovtes, Sia 
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oreipovat: 7d 8 "AméAAwvos od Kdroudas, eliep, 
aude xaTidely Eon Suvards* avwrépw yap. ove émrde- 
Smo ode XaNG TO THs Yuyxis eriyetov, GAAA KaTa- 
relves TO THpaT. TpoonpTnpévey. “Aya 5 éreiparo 
mpoodyov émidexviey avT@ TO Pas ex Tod Tpliro- 
dos, as édeye, Sid TOV KOATrOY THS Oéusdos azreperdo- 
pevov eis tov Ilapvacdy: nai mrpodupotdpevos ideiv, 
oux elev b7rd AapmpdTnTos, GAN Kove Trapiav 
doviv ofetay yuvaicos, év pétpp Ppdloveay adra.Té 
Twa, Kal xpdbvov, @s Eouxe, THS Exelvou TENEUTHS. 
"Enreye 88 6 Aalpov, trav dove clvas SuBvrArAqs * 
adew yap avriy wept Tov peddNOVTODV ev TO TpoTwTrD 
THIS oEAnVNnS Tepupepoévny. Bovdrdpevos ovy ax- 
podo Jat melova, TH pyyn TIS TEANVNS Eis TOLVaYTIoV, 
@amep év rats Sivats, éFeaadn, xal Bpayéa xary- 
xovoey’ ov jv Kab Td Trept td BéoBuov dpos Kad riv 
Atxatapyelas wo trupds diopav yevnoopévnv’ Kai 
TL KOMpATLOY Trepl TOD TOTE HYELOVOS, WS 


"EaSAds cov, vdow .... tuparvida Aelper 


Mera 6é tabta, mpos ray Séav tov Koralopévey 
éTpérovto* Kal Ta pev mpata, Svoxepels cab oik- 
Tpas etyov arypers povov’ émel Se Kal didois nar 
oixelois Kat ovvyteciv 0 Qeoréotos ovK adv mpoc- 
Soxyoas roralopévois everuyyave,. ob Kal Seva 


Tadjpata Kal tyswplas agxnwovas Kal adyewds 
e , b ‘N 3 A \ 3 f 
irropévovTes, @KTiCovTo mpos ExEtvoy Kal aveKNaloyTo. 
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XXVI. Tédos 8€ tov rrarépa Tov Eavtod Kareidev 
éx Tivos Bapddpov otvypdtov Kat ovN@v peoToV 
dvadudpevoy, 6péyovTa Tas yelpas aire, Kal ovonay 
OUK E@pevov, GAN opoNoyely avayKxalopevoy Urb TOV 
édectatrov tais tipwplas, Gre mept Eévous tiwas 
puapos yevopevos ypucloy éyovras, dapudxots S1a- 
pitelpas, rat éxed Saratov dtravras, evrady éfe- 
DeyyJels, ra pev 75n meovde, Ta 8 dyeras trew6d- 
peeves. ‘Inxeredecy pév ovv 4 tapatretodas rept rod 
jarpos ov érodpa, Se exmdAnkw Kat Séos° tnro- 
otpéyas 5& wal duyeiy Bovdopevos, ovK Erte Tov 
mpaov éxetvoy éwpa Kal oixelov Fevayov, GdAr . of’ 
érépwy tivay hoBepav tiv Apw eis td mpdadev 
@Iovpevos, @S avdryxny oveay orm SieEedX ety, éIea- 
TO TOV MEV YVMpiLws TrOVNnPaY yevopévwv i) Kodac- 
Sévrav abrod: riv oKxtdy ov ét’ elvar yarerrds, v8 
Opoims tTpiBopevnv arerAn wept TO Adovyov Kad Tadn- 
TUxov erritrovoy ovcay* Scot Sé mpdoynua at okay 
aperhs treptBarrouevot SteBlocay xaxla NavIavoton, 
TovTous éruTovas Kal ddurynpas jnvdyKxafov Erepor 
meplecTares ExtpéTrecdat Ta évros ew THs Wuyis, 
ihvotrwpévous mapa vow Kab avaxaprrropévous, 
@omep ai Jadadrriat cKkoNoTrevdpat, KaTamTLovcas TO 
dyxiotpov, éxtpérrovow éavtds. “Eviovs § davadé- 
povres auTav Kal avamticcovtes, amredelxvucay 
brrovAovs Kal Tokinous, €v TS NoyLoTIKG Kab Kuplo 


Thy poxInplay éxovras. “Addas 8 edn woyds 
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iSety, @omep ras éxidvas mepiremAeypévas ovvdvo 
kal ovvtpers Kal mrelovas, GAAjAas Eodiovcas dd 
punovxaxtas Kal KaxoJuuias av Erradtov év te Gv 7} 
éSpacav. LEivas &é nai Alwvas Tapaddjras, THV 
fev xpucod trepiféovros, THY Sé porBdou, >uypotd- 
Tv, GArnv Sé tpayelav adypov’ xal tivas épeatdvat 
Salpovas, domep of yadxeis, dpydvos dvadauBdvov- 
Tas Kal Kadvévtas dv péper tas woyds trav 80 
am\noriay Kal wreoveElay trovnpav. “Ev pey yap 
T@ xXpvo@ Starrvpovs Kal Siadaveis bird tod preye- 
oat yevopévas, évéBadrov eis THY Too podBSou 
Bazrrovres: éxtayeloas 8 avrod:s xa yevouévas 
oKAnpas, Womep ai yaralat, wWarw eis THY Tod atb7- 
pov pedicracay: évratda Sé pérawvai te Sees 
éyévovro, Kal TepikNwpevas Sia oKANpOTNTA Kal ouD- 
TpiBopevat, Ta eidn peréBarov’ el?’ cttw mands ets 
Tov xpvaoov éxoplfovro, Sewds, ws Edeyer, ev Tais 
petaBorais aryndcvas dropévovcat. TIdvrav 5é 
méoxew Edeyev oixtpotara Tas 4On SoKovcas adeic- 
Sas ths Sins, elt’ avdis cvrANapBavopévas. Adrat 
S hoav, av els Trias éxyovous 4 Tatdas 1) Town Te- 
piprdtev. ‘Ordre ydp tis éxeiywy adixouro Kat Trept- 
TUX ol, TpocémiTTev Opyh Kal KateBoa, Kal Ta onpeia 
rav twaSav édelxvvev, dveiditovca Kal Sioxovoa 
getryety Kal aroxpimrecdat Bovdopévny, ov duva- 
pévny 56. Tayd yap perédeov of koNactal mpos THY 
Sixny, cal é& apyhs yrevyov dNopupopévas, TH Wpo- 
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ywooKe THY Tinwplav. ‘Evlas 5 cal modes dpa 
Tay éxyovwy EXeye cuvnpTHaIat, Kal KaSamrep pedi T- 
tas } vunrepdas ateyvas éyopevas Kal rerpvyvias 
bd pynpms Kal Gpyhs ov erratov Se avrds. “Eoyara 
5é op@vros avtod Tas éml Sevtépay yéverw Tperro- 
| pévas apvyas, eis te baa Tavrobamd Kaprropévas 
Bia xat peracynparivopévas b1r6 Tay Tabra Snuoup- 
youvtoy cpydvots tTicl Kal mAmpyais, TOV pev OKA TA 
pépn ovvedavvdvtav, ta § arootpepovrwv, évia 5 
exreawvovTav Kal adavitovrwy travrdtacww, sires 
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10 


épappocesey érépois Hdeot Kal Bios. “Ev ravrais - 


davipvar tiv Népwvos wuyny td 7 dda KaKds 
Eyouvay On, Kal Svarerrappévny ros Svatripots. 


TIpoxeyetptopévav 88 nab radrny rev Snpovpyav" 


IIwéapucns éxyidvns cléos, dv & xundeica nat dvagha- 
yotvoa thy pntépa Bidcecdas, pas packer éEaidyns 
Stardprpar péya, Kal hoviy éx tov pwros yevérIat, 
TpooTaTToveay eis GAO Yyévos Nucpwrepov peTaPBa- 
Nely, @didy TL wNYavnoapévous Tepl Edn Kai Aluvas 
Cwov: ay pev yap ndixnae, Sédaxe Sixas’ ddelre- 
ovat S€ Te Kal ypnorov alte rapa Sedv, Ste Trav 
vinxowv To PéAticTov Kal Seodiréorarov syévos 
nrevdépwce tv “EXAdba. Méyps pev odv elvar 
Tovtay Jeatns’ as & dvactpépery ewerrev, ev travtt 
yevéodar xax@ Sid doBov. Tvvaixa ydp tia dNaBo- 
Bévny avtod, Saupacriy 7d eldos Kal péyedtos, Acdpo 
8}, elarev, odtos, Straws Exacta paddov puvnuovetons’ 
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kat rt paBdloy, aaorep ot Saypddot, Sudarupov mpoc- 

dyew, érépay 6é Kodvew* avrov Se @orep wv7ro 

avpuyyos eEaipyns omactéivta mvevpats veavino 

ofodpa kal Biaio, r@ copatt mpoorecety, Kal ava- 
5 Breas oyedov er’ avrod Tov wynparos. 


NOTES. 


STRUCTURE AND ARGUMENT OF THE WORK. 


THE treatise is-entitled in Greek: Dept trav td rod 
@eiov Bpadéws tiwpovpevwv, The common title in Latin 
is: De Sera Numinis Vindicta. The subject is repre- 
sented as discussed in a conversation between Plutarch 
and several of his relatives or intimate friends, as they 
happened to be walking, on a certain occasion, for exer- 
cise. The scene is laid at Delphi, the seat of the cele- 
brated oracle, where Plutarch resided, to which locality 
repeated allusion is made in the course of the dialogue, 
The person whose remarks gave rise to the discussion, 
a certain Epicurus, one of the “ minute philosophers” of 
the age, has just left the company, at the opening of the 
piece, as here reported, in a state of great excitement. 
We learn what it was that had thrown him into such a 
passion, from the tenor of the conversation which ensues 
on his departure. Unlike the other speakers, this Epi- 
curus is no doubt a fictitious person, who bears that name 
as indicating the sect in philosophy whose views he rep- 
resented. Plutarch sustains the principal part in the 
dialogue, and may be considered as defending not only 
his own opinions, but those of the New Platonic school 
in general, the class of philosophers with whom he agreed 
in most of his religious opinions. It is interesting td 
recollect, that Christianity found, in this form of Pla- 
tonism (sometimes called Platonic Eclecticism), its point 
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of nearest approximation, on the part of heathenism, and 
that in this school, as a sort of intermediate position, 
several of the earlier and more distinguished Christian 
Fathers received a training which prepared them, on 
hearing the Gospel, to embrace it the more readily.* The 
other speakers in the dialogue are Patrocleas, Timon, and 
Olympicus. The first of these was a son-in-law of Plu- 
tarch, who is introduced elsewhere in his writings, as 
sustaining that relation to him. Timon is probably the 
brother of that name whom Plutarch mentions, in 
another of his treatises, as having shown to him proofs 
of an uncommon fraternal affection. Olympicus is 
otherwise unknown to us, unless he be the individual 
who appears as one of the colloquists in the author’s 
Symposion. Plutarch himself engrosses so much of the 
conversation, while the other speakers have so little to 
say, that we might entitle the performance a monologue, 
with quite as much propriety as a dialogue. Its interest, 
however, does not depend on its form. Whether we 
view it under the one aspect or the other, whether we call 
it a discussion or a colloquy, we must still regard it as a 
calm, studied exposition of the highest views on one of 
the most difficult questions of natural theology which the 
mind of man seems capable of attaining without the light 
of revelation. 

Epicurus is represented as going away abruptly, at 


* It is within the knowledge of the writer that the reading of this 
very treatise of Plutarch, which we are about to examine, had a sal- 
utary effect on the mind of Professor Tholuck, at a time when he was 
inclined to scepticism, and was among the providential means of leading 
him to find the best solution of his doubts in the teachings of the Bible. 
A similar fact is related of the illustrious Neander, in a biographical 
sketch which appeared soon after his death in the Studien und Kritiken. 
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the beginning of the dialogue, leaving the company in 
silen{ astonishment at the passion and absurdity with 
which he had inveighed against the justice of the Deity 
in the government of the world. Timon first breaks this 
silence, and suggests whether, although what they had 
heard was so weak in itself, they ought not to take occa- 
sion from it to discuss freely the topics which had been 
introduced, and thus preserve themselves from any inju- 
rious effect, which even vague representation and mere 
invective might have upon them, if left unanswered. 
Brasidas, a Spartan general, having been pierced with a 
spear in battle, drew it forth from his body and hurled it 
back against the enemy, whom he slew with the same 
weapon. How much more important must it be to pro- 
tect ourselves against attacks on our integrity and our 
principles, than against those which are aimed merely 
against our persons! ‘They all assent to the correctness 
of this view; and Patrocleas, who seems to have been 
more perplexed than the others by the discourse of Epi- 
curus, proceeds then to restate some of the principal 
ideas which had been advanced, strengthened by some 
objections of his own, to the commonly-received doctrine 
of a retributive Providence. He asserts, that the long- 
delayed punishment of the guilty argues an unbecoming 
indifference, on the part of the Deity, to the deserts of 
crime ; that it fails to restrain the commission of it, as a 
more speedy retribution would do; that it is often en- 
tirely useless as a reparation to those who have suffered 
from injustice, since they are generally dead long before 
their wrongs are vindicated ; and finally, that it embold- 
ens the wicked in their course by leading them to think, 
that because they are spared for a time, they may there- 
fore trample on the laws of God with permanent impunity. 
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Some of these points the speaker confirms by historical 
illustrations. . 

Olympicus here interposes, and adds to these objec- 
tions still others. He urges especially, that such delay in 
the punishment of the wicked must have a tendency to 
destroy the belief of men in the reality of a Divine Provi- 
dence itself; and, further, that where the act and its 
consequences follow each other at such a distance, no 
useful purpose can be accomplished, as far as respects the 
reformation of the offender himself. Punishment delayed 
for a long time after the commission of the crime, instead 
of being referred to its proper source, is liable to be re- 
garded as a calamity or accident. The tardy retribution, 
standing in no obvious relation to its cause, may annoy 
and distress the guilty person, but must fail to lead him 
to profitable reflections on his conduct and the occasion 
of his suffering. Hence, he says, he could never think 
with any patience of the maxim so often quoted by the 
poets: Zhe mili-stones of the gods grind late, but they 
grind fine. 

The theme for discussion having been thus presented, 
Plutarch takes upon himself chiefly the office of replying 
to the objections which have been stated, whether such 
objections originate with those who deny the truth, or 
with those who are simply perplexed on the subject. He 
begins by reminding his friends of the caution and self- 
distrust with which it becomes them to pursue inquiries 
of so intricate a character. They should take their motto 
from the Academic philosophers, whose reverence for the 
Deity was proverbial; who viewed it as impious to dis- 
course on such subjects with a confident tone. They 
should recollect the necessary imperfections of human 
knowledge, and not to be so inconsistent as to demand a 
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full explanation of every difficulty that may be started 
here by an unrestrained imagination. Let those who are 
ignorant of the science of music, who are destitute of the 
power of perceiving the harmony of sounds, talk at ran- 
dom, if they choose, about notes and symphonies ; or, let 
those who have never seen a battle or handled a weapon 
in their lives, discourse of military tactics. But let not us, 
who are mortal, finite, commit such folly as that of presum- 
ing to scrutinize the plans of the Deity, and to pronounce 
them wise or unwise, just or unjust, according to the nar- 
row scale of our own limited knowledge and understand- 
ing. Those who have no knowledge of medicine must find 
it difficult often to discover why the physician performed 
an operation later, and not sooner; why he ordered the 
bath to-day, and not yesterday. The cure and purifica- 
tion of the soul is, of all arts, the greatest. Hence it is 
the dictate alike of modesty and reason that we should 
leave it to him who understands best the remedy for 
moral disease, to determine when and tm what manner and 
how much each one of the wicked should be punished. 
Even human governments frequently adopt measures that 
must appear, to those unacquainted with the grounds of 
them, as not only unreasonable, but altogether ridiculous 
and absurd, Thus the Ephori at Sparta signalize their 
entrance upon office by proclaiming that no one should 
wear mustaches; the Romans, when they emancipate a 
slave, strike him on the back with a light rod; and when 
' they make a-will, first go through the form of selling 
their property to a third person, instead of,the intended 
heir. Much more, then, should we be prepared to meet 
with mysteries in the Divine government, which cannot 
make known, always, the reason on which it proceeds; 
which is planned and carried on by a wisdom too deep 
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for.our finite comprehension. But this train of thought, 
the speaker says, that he would suggest, not as an excuse 
for declining the argument, or as discouraging a proper 
freedom of inquiry in such matters, but as intending 
merely to show with what spirit they should discuss 
them, and as disclosing a harbor in which they might 
take refuge, in case the difficulties should prove to be too 
great for them. 

Our author enters, therefore, in the next place, on a 
direct vindication of Providence against the charge of 
remissness, in treating or seeming to treat the good and 
the bad so much alike in the present life. The reasoning 
assumes that this alleged inequality, in the experience 
and allotments of men, is true in part, and must be admit- 
ted; but, in part, is apparent only, and is to be denied. 
To some extent: it undoubtedly exists; and here we can 
conceive of various important moral ends, which such a 
course is suited to accomplish, that render it not un- 
worthy of the Supreme Disposer to proceed in this 
manner, 

The following considerations are urged here: First, 
the Governor of the world, by such forbearance towards 
the wicked, would present to us an example of the man- 
ner in which we are to conduct towards those who injure 
us and provoke our anger. A resemblance to the Divine 
nature is the highest, human virtue; and hence to incite 
us to this, to unfold to us a clearer conception of what we 
should strive to be, the Deity has been pleased to make 
himself knowp to mankind in his works and operations, 
in the realms-both of nature and of providence. Thus he 
has given us the eye, as Plato says, to enable us to con- 
template the heavenly bodies, to admire the method and 
precision of their motions, that we may learn to cultivate 
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what is decent and orderly in ourselves, and avoid what- 
ever is disorderly or irregular in our conduct or our 
passions. A similar lesson he would teach us -by his 
patience towards the wicked. He bears with them, not 
from a fear lest he should err by an immediate punish- 
ment of them, but because he would reprove men for the 
fury and violence with which they are disposed to re- 
venge their injuries on each other; he would lead them 
to imitate his own gentleness and forbearance, in dealing 
with those who have the least possible claim upon his 
indulgence. Men are too apt to pursue the offender with 
immediate and unsparing rigor, like hounds baying with 
open mouth at the heels of their prey. Even the lower 
examples of this patience, which appear sometimes in 
eminent men, command our admiration. Thus Plato, 
having lifted his cane in a fit of passion, over one of his 
slaves, stood for a long time with up-raised arm, say- 
ing that he was punishing his temper; and Archytas, 
perceiving that he was unduly provoked by some miscon- 
duct of his servants, turned from them with the remark, 
that it was well for them he was so angry. 

Secondly, the wicked who are not incorrigible, have 
_ in consequence of such delay, an opportunity to repent ; 
and are spared, therefore, not from indifference to their 
conduct, but a desire for their reformation. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the Deity, in the case of a diseased 
soul which may deserve punishment, perceives clearly its 
passions, whether, still flexible, they incline at all to re- 
pentance; and hence he may justly allot time at least for 
reformation to those whose vice has not become unre- 
strained and incorrigible. The summary justice, on the 
contrary, to which the passions of men incite them, ex- 
cludes necessarily all regard for this object, and degene- 
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rates too often into the mere gratification of personal 
malice and revenge. The wisdom of the Divine policy, 
so different from this, is fully justified by the results. 
Men are susceptible of change and improvement. The 
very terms which designate character imply this possi- 
bility ; as tpowes, turn of mind, manner, and 7Jos, custom, 
habit. History records the names of many who have 
changed from worse to better; who, in early life were 
profligate and worthless, but afterward reformed and be- 
came eminent for their political services and for their 
virtues. But if now Miltiades, asks Plutarch, had been 
arrested at once, in the midst of his tyranny, or The- 
mistocles in his debaucheries, or Cimon in his incest, 
where would have been the victories of Marathon, Eury- 
medon, and Artemisium, in which the Greeks vindicated 
so nobly their liberties and acquired such imperishable 
renown ? , 

The skilful husbandman sees evidence of the richness 
of the soil in the thorns and mire, which so deform it in 
the eyes of the superficial judge ; and so “ great natures ” 
may indicate their future power and their capacity for 
excellence, even by their vices. As the good fruit may 
appear in time, it cannot be unwise to afford an oppor- 
tunity for that development, 

Thirdly, the wicked are sometimes permitted to live 
and prosper, because Providence would use them as in- 
struments of its justice in the punishment of others. It 
is on this account especially, that tyrants are allowed 
so often to succeed in their designs. As physicians 
use the gall of hyenas and other noxious animals as a 
cure for certain disorders, so the Deity employs often 
the rage of tyrannical rulers as a means of reforming 
states and communities which have fallen into luxury 
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and corruption. Such a medicine was Phalaris to the 
Agrigentines, and Marius to the Romans; and the oracle 
announced to the Sicyonians that there was nothing 
which could save them from ruin but the wholesome dis- 
cipline of being scourged by a race of tyrants. 

Fourthly, the wicked may be spared for a time, be- 
cause it is foreseen that they are to bless the world with 
a, noble and virtuous posterity. Homer says of one of his 
heroes, that “he was the better son of a worse father.” 
The progeny of such infamous men as Sisyphus, Autoly- 
chus, and Phlegyas, attained the honors of kings as the 
just rewards of their regal virtues. Pericles belonged to 
a family “ accursed.” Pompey the Great was the son of 
a man whose dead body the Romans trampled under 
foot, and cast into the Tiber. But though the tree may 
be thorny and sharp, the wise husbandman does not cut 
it down, if he can obtain from it flowers, and fruit, and 
gums. The blessings which the good confer on the world 
outweigh, a thousand times, the evils which the bad in- 
flict upon it. 

Finally, the punishment of crime is sometimes defer- 
red for a season, that it may be inflicted, at length, in a 
manner which makes the hand of Providence so much 
the more conspicuous in it. The well-known case of 
Callippus teaches that moral. The very dagger which, 
under the mask of friendship, he had used in taking the 
life of Dion, was used by false friends for the purpose of 
taking his own life. The story of Bessus, who had mur- 
dered his father and for years had escaped -detection, is 
still more remarkable. Being present on a certain occa- 
sion, with some friends at a feast, he suddenly lifted his 
spear and struck down a nest of young swallows, which 
he immediately killed. On being asked what reason he 
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could possibly have for so barbarous an act, he replied : 
“Do you not hear how they falsely accuse me, and cry 
out that I murdered my father?” The suspicion which 
this answer excited, was confirmed upon investigation ; 
the unnatural son was convicted and condemned to suffer 
death for the parricide. Thus has the Divine justice 
often seemed to slumber for a time; but in reality it was 
only to furnish, in the end, so much the more striking 
‘proof of its eternal vigilance. 

But there is another side, on which the subject may 
be viewed. It is next argued that the objection against 
an overruling Providence, founded on the prosperity of 
the wicked, has been urged much too far. There are 
limits beyond which this alleged impunity of the wicked 
is apparent rather than real. Guilt has its immediate 
retributions ; it sets the. sinner at variance with himself, 
arms his conscience against him, and renders him the 
prey of anxieties and fears which can find no admission 
to the bosoms of the innocent. Many people judge as 
erroneously here as children do who witness the specta- 
cles of the theatre ; they look with admiration upon the 
poor culprits, who, crowned with garlands and arrayed 
in robes of purple and gold, dance there for the enter- 
tainment of the populace ; until at length they see, with 
horror, the flames bursting forth from their garments (in- . 
laid with combustibles for that purpose) and consigning 
them to a dreadful death.* So, many look with envy 
on the wicked who occupy splendid palaces, who enjoy 
honor and power; and have no idea of any punishment 
‘suffered by such men, till they see them strangled by the 





* Some of the first Christian martyrs were put to death in this man- 
ner, in the persecutions under the Roman emperors. 
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halter or thrown over the precipice. But such a result 
they ought to regard, not as the entire retribution, but 
its end and consummation. The wicked suffer, in reality, 
not a date but a long punishment ; they are not punished 
after they have grown old, but they grow old being pun- 
ished all the while. The conception of time in this case 
as long, is such only with reference to ourselves, and not 
the Deity ; for the distinctions of time have no place with 
him. To put the malefactor to the rack or hang him 
now, instead of having done it thirty years ago, is the 
same thing, in his sight, as if it were to take place in the 
evening and not in the moming. In all the interval, too, 
till the period of full retribution arrives, he has the wick- 
ed safe in his custody, and incurs no risk of their escape, 
by any possibility, from his justice. They may, it is thue, 
during this imprisonment, occupy themselves with business 
or pleasure, may give presents and receive them ; just as 
the culprit in jail may pass his time in sports and games, 
while the rope is hanging over his head. But who would 
say that those awaiting death in prison are not punished . 
till their necks are cut off? Who would say that those 
who have drunk the hemlock, but are still walking about 
till their limbs become weary, are unharmed till they 
are stiff and cold in death? To deny that those are 
punished who suffer the anxieties and perturbations of 
mind inseparable from crime, from the first moment of 
its commission, would be as absurd as to say that the fish 
which has already swallowed the hook, is not caught till 
we see it cut in pieces and roasting on the fire! 

The poets and dramatists have borne witness to this 
trait of human nature. Stesichorus represents the guilty 
Clytemnestra as having a dream, in which a dragon with 
a bloody head seemed to approach her, presaging the 
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vengeance which Orestes was to take upon her, for mur- 
dering his father. They relate of Apollodorus, a monster 
of inhumanity, that he dreamed that he was skinned alive 
by the Scythians, and then seethed in a caldron, from 
which his heart cried out to him ever and anon: “ For 
all this you have to thank me.” Ptolemy Ceraunus had 
his presentiments of what was to be the end of his career 
of ambition and blood. His attendants reported to him 
_this singular dream: they saw him arraigned for justice 
by Seleucus (one of his murdered victims) ; vultures and 
wolves acted as judges, and portions of flesh were dealt 
out to his friends.* Such visions, phantoms, oracles, 
omens, disturb the guilty, and admonish them of their 
doom. Indeed, to such an extent is this true, that if 
thfsoul have no existence beyond this world, we might 
then reverse the objection and say, that greater lenity 
would be shown to the wicked by cutting them off sud- 
denly in their sins, than by suffering them to live. Even 
if those who sin escape, during this life, without any sig- 
nal disaster, how sad and depressing must it be for them 
to reflect on the unsatisfying result of their misdeeds! 
Their conduct must appear to them like that of the king 
who, for the sake of gratifying a momentary thirst, sur- 
rendered his army and his empire for a drop of water. 
The envious, the malignant, the avaricious, may gain a 
paltry advantage over others; may have the pleasure of 


* On the same principle Shakspeare represents the ghosts of Clar- 
ence, Hastings, Buckingham, and others, as appearing to king Richard 
on the night before his fatal battle and threatening him with vengeance. 
On awaking from his troubled dream, the tyrant exclaims : 

‘“‘ My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 
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indulging a passion which it would require some self-de- 
nial to overcome at the moment; but how soon must 
their exultation give place to a feeling of shame and 
selfcontempt. Regret for the past, a sense of present 
insecurity, fear of death, a struggle between ignoble and 
better impulses, vain purposes of reformation, dread of 
censure, fill up and embitter their lives. They fear even 
those-who praise them for virtues which they are reputed 
to have but have not; for the very voice which applauds 
them would condemn them as readily, if their hypocrisy 
were only unmasked. How often, under such circum- 
stances, must the soul oppressed with a sense of debase- 
ment revolve the question, How can I escape from the 
memory of my sins, and, being made pure, lead another 
life as from the beginning? ‘Thus it is that the trans- 
gressor forges the instruments ot his own torture; like 
the criminal condemned to be crucified, he bears his own 
cross to the place of execution. For my part, says Plu- 
tarch@I think, if the remark may be allowed, that the 
wicked have no need that gods or men should interpose 
to punish them; their own lives, made so muperebie by 
vice, are sufficient for that purpose. 

Timon then leads the conversation to another kindred 
subject ; namely, the question how the rectitude of Prov- 
idence is to be justified in punishing the children for the 
sins of their parents. He commends Euripides for speak- 
ing out so boldly the unuttered thought of many, that 
such & proceeding is unworthy of the gods. He objects 
to it as unjust in a twofold point of view. If the parents 
themselves have already suffered their deserts, there 
surely can be no good reason why justice should be ex- 
acted twice for the same offence; and if they have not 
suffered their deserts, there can be still less reason why 
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the innocent should be made to atone for this deficiency. 
Nor will it be pretended that such punishment possesses 
any remedial virtue as regards those who, in such cases, 
are really the guilty persons. It was a saying of Bion, 
that to punish the children on account of the parents, with 
a view to any such result, was as if a physician should 
give physic to a son or grandson, in order to cure the 
distemper of a father or grandfather. 

How absurd, he goes on to say, are the cases which 
are supposed to exemplify this mode of retribution ! Thus 
the Delphians, having been guilty of the death of sop, 
suffered untold calamities for three generations ; and were 
freed from them at length only by making reparation to 
a descendant of the man who had owned him as a slave. 
Alexander destroyed a city of the Greeks in Asia, be- 
cause their remote ancestors had given up the treasure of 
a temple to Xerxes. Apollo, at that very time, was said 
to be inundating the region of Pheneus because, more 
than a thousand years before, Hercules had stole the 
tripod from Delphi and carried it to that city. The 
Locrians had but recently abolished the practice of send- 
ing virgins to Troy, there to spend their days in the most 
degrading servitude, asa means of propitiating Minerva, 
whose temple Ajax profaned during the Trojan war. 
Who can defend such a punishment? Whereis the reason 
or the justice of it ? 

Plutarch interposes here, and acts, again, the part of 
respondent. He denies the truth of many of the popular 
stories on this subject, but admits fully the reality of the 
doctrine. He contends, in the first place, that the in- 
stinct which leads us to honor and reward the posterity 
of the good, should lead us also to acquiesce in the pun- 
ishment of the descendants of the wicked. Even in some 
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of the Grecian ‘states, honors were conferred, by law, on 
certain families, out of regard to the merit of their found- 
ers; while disabilities were entailed on others because 
they had an infamous origin. Secondly, if no explanation 
of the manner in which the guilt of ancestors affects their 
posterity could be given, we ought not to deny the reality 
of the connection; for the relation of cause and effect is 
undeniable in many other cases, where it is impossible for 
us to ascertain how the events depended on each other. 
Why, for instance, is it more wonderful that a sin com- 
mitted in one age should transmit its consequences to 
another, than that the plague which commenced in Athi- 
opia should spread to Athens and destroy so many of its 
inhabitants? Thirdly, the constitution of society itself, 
the nature of the tie which binds one generation to an- 
other, renders this law of retribution just, as well as in- 
evitable. Every family, as well as every State, has a sort 
of separate existence, a personal identity of its own. It 
remains one and the same through successive ages, as 
really as a man remains the same individual through the 
different periods of his life. Hence it is but reasonable 
that the social crime of one age should be left to work 
out its legitimate social result in another ; since the Deity, 
in the operation of such a law, is dealing still with the 
same agent, is merely holding the offender responsible for 
his own acts. To deny this would be to reason like 
Heraclitus, who held that a man could not descend twice 
into the same stream; or that the individual who owes a 
debt to-day is released from it to-morrow, because he is 
no longer the same person. Fourthly, much of the suffer- 
ing which wicked parents entail upon their descendants, 
instead of being penal strictly, is preventive in its design. 
It is inflicted not so much as a punishment for the sins 
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which the fathers have committed, as for the purpose of 
preventing the commission of them by the children them- 
selves. These latter inherit often the evil qualities of 
their progenitors; and unless reclaimed from the sinful 
bias, would inevitably follow them in the same path of 
open crime. A man does not show himself to be wicked, 
and become so in the same moment; but he has the 
wickedness in him from the first, and awaits only the fit 
opportunity to reveal his character as a thief or a tyrant. 
Hence the Deity, who foresees the future, and under- 
stands the disposition of every one, interposes with the 
necessary discipline for counteracting the inherited ten- 
dency to evil. Instead of allowing the latent seeds of 
vice to germinate, and ripen into actual guilt, he antici- 
pates their development and extinguishes them at the 
beginning. Fifthly, this visitation of the sins of one upon 
another answers an important end as a warning against 
' doing evil. Nothing touches the hearts of men sooner 
than the sight of their own offspring subjected to calami- 
ties which they themselves have brought upon them. 
Providence, therefore, has exhibited to us the spectacle 
of such suffering in order to infuse into the mind a stronger 
fear of transgression, and to multiply the inducements to 
good conduct. The consequences which follow a wicked 
life hereafter, are unseen and are too apt to be disbe- 
lieved ; whereas those which come upon children through 
the agency of their parents, are open to the view of all, 
and appeal to the strongest sympathies of our nature. 
Finally, if the children themselves are virtuous, they are 
not harmed for what their ancestors have done. They 
have, then, no penalty to bear for the sins of others. 
They are subject to no abatement of the reward due to 
them for a single one of their virtues. It is only when 
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they themselves tread in the steps of a criminal race, that 
the guilt of such an ancestry avenges itself on them. A 
wicked son is the natural heir of his father’s guilt; but if 
he be innocent himself, he becomes then, so to speak, the 
adopted child of virtue, and is treated as belonging to 
another stock. . . 
But some of your remarks, says one of the speakers, 
imply the continued existence of the soul after death. 
That is true, Plutarch answers, and we have good reason 
for assuming that point; for that the souls of men con- 
tinue to suffer or enjoy, after the present life, is a doctrine 
which results from the idea itself of an overruling Provi- 
dence. It is incredible that the Deity would lavish so 
much care and attention upon us, if we were destined to 
perish forever with the dissolution of the body. It would 
be unworthy of Him to take such concern in our affairs 
if we were like the leaves which fall from the trees in 
autumn; or like the hot-house plant which has no en- 
during root, but may wither and die on the slightest 
exposure or neclect.* It proves the soul also to be imh- 
mortal that the gods direct honors to be paid to the 





* This is the point which Addison has urged with so much beauty 
and force in one of the numbers of the Spectator : ‘‘ Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelligences, such short- 
lived reasonable beings? Would he give us talents which are not to be 
exerted, capacities that are never to be gratified? How can we find 
that wisdom which shines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a nursery of the next, and 
believing that the several generations of rational creatures which rise 
up and disappear in such quick succession, are only to receive their first 
rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted into a 
more friendly climate, where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity.” 
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departed, and sacrifices to be offered to them for the pur- 
pose of propitiating their favor. Ifthe souls of the dead 
were like smoke or a vapor, surely the oracles which 
prescribe these customs, would not so abuse our credu- 
lity and confirm us in error. The practice of necromancy 
affords another proof of the same nature. We have those 
among us whose acknowledged office it is to evoke the 
spirits of the dead, consult them, and lead them from 
place to place. 

But if now the soul merely changes the scene of its 
existence at death, we may conclude that the future 
state to which it is destined, must be one of rewards 
or punishments. The soul, so long as it continues in 
this life, maintains, like a wrestler, perpetual combat ; 
but when the trial is ended, goes to receive according to 
its deserts. To clothe this truth with the greatest prac- 
tical power, Plutarch avails himself, in conclusion, of a 
singular story respecting a man named Aridzus, a native 
of Cilicia, but well known to persons with whom they 
were all acquainted. This man had been born to a large 
estate, but soon lost it by a course of profligacy, and was 
plunged, at once, into all the evils of abject poverty. In 
this condition, stung with self-reproach for his folly, he 
suddenly resolved that he would be rich again, and, in 
the pursuit of that object, would employ any means, how- 
ever despicable, which afforded any prospect of adding to 
his gains. He was not very successful in heaping up 
riches, but won for himself, certainly, abundant infamy 
by his shameful life. The response of an oracle, which 
he consulted about this time, brought him into still great- 
er disrepute ; for, having asked if he should be more for- 
tunate for the time to come, he was answered that he 
“would do better after he died.” This strange prophecy 
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was verified not long after that. Having fallen from a 
certain height upon his head, he was apparently killed ; 
but, on the third day, just as his friends were putting him 
into the grave, he came to life again. All of a sudden, 
from having been so profligate and unprincipled, he re- 
formed and became henceforth a pattern of every virtue. _ 
His friends were astonished, and wished to know the 
cause of this change in his character. He related to them 
the following account of what befell him during the time 
of his supposed death, 

His spirit was separated from the body, and his sensa- 
tions, as that took place, were such as a person has, who 
is thrown suddenly into the water, and is on the point of 
being drowned. Recovering from this shock he seemed 
~ to breathe in every part, and to look around him on every 
side, his soul being opened as if it were all oneeye. In- 
stead of the familiar objects of this world, he saw at first 
nothing but stars of immense size, and remote from each 
other, shooting forth rays of light upon which his soul 
was borne gently and rapidly forward, as on the surface 
of a quiet sea. He passed over, in his narrative, many of 
the sights which he saw; but spoke especially of the ap- 
pearance of the souls of men as they entered into that 
world from this, and of their condition there. On issuing 
from the body they assumed, at first, a shape like a glob- 
ular flame; and that gently and gradually dissolving, 
they took then a spiritual form, having such a resem- 
blance to the persons in this life as to admit of their being 
recognized by each other. The conduct of the different 
souls, as they arrived there, was by no means the same. 
Some of them, those who were good, mounted up at once, 
in an easy, gentle manner, into the higher regions of 
space, where they appeared with a serene aspect, and 
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testified, by abundant tokens, the happiness which they 
enjoyed. The wicked, on the contrary, were immedi- 
ately seized with a tumultuous motion, which hurried 
them hither and thither, and deprived them for a time of 
all power of self-control.* 

Among the throng of the happy, he saw the spirit of 
one of his relatives, though he was not entirely certain, 
as the person had died in childhood. This spirit came to 
him and attended him as a guide, in order to explain to 
him the different objects which he saw. He received a 
new name, that of Thespesius instead of Arideus, as he 
had been called on earth; and he was told that he had 
come thither by a special permission of the gods; for he 
was still allied to matter, as could be seen from the dark 
figure which followed him; whereas the others there 
were transparent, and cast no shadow. But though the 
souls of the dead avere all distinguished by this sign, they 
were not equally transparent; some of them exhibiting a 
mild, uniform splendor, like the pure lustre of the full 
moon; others being disfigured with stains, or slight 
bruises; and others still, covered with black spots, like 
adders, and loathsome to the sight. 


* This dissimilarity in the motions of the different souls is intended 
no doubt to be significant of their moral state and character. Those’ 
who disengage themselves most readily from the body, and mount up- 
ward so: instinctively, are the good who have subdued their passions, 
and from an affinity of nature seek at once the higher regions, which 
are most remote from matter and its contaminations. The confused 
motion of the others, on the contrary, who are whirled with such fury 
hither and thither, indicates the moral disorder of their souls. They 
are the wicked, who have allowed their passions to control them, who 
are destitute of all power of calm and considerate action. Similar views 
are expressed by Plato in Tim. 44, A.; de Legg. 2. 672, B, and Tim. 
48,4. . 
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The process df dealing with transgressors, in that 
world, was then explained to Thespesius, Adrasteia, or. 
Nemesis, is the great minister of justice, who presides 
over this department of the divine government. Such is 
her power, that no one, small or great, can elude her 
vigilance, or defy her summons. Under her are placed 
three subordinate ministers or agents. The first of these 
is termed Pona, or punishment, who executes her office 
mainly in the present life, and is the author of the pains 
and penalties which are the more immediate effects of 
guilt. She is active, overtakes the sinner speedily, but 
treats him mildly, so that much remains unremoved, from 
which he needs to be purified. The second is Dike, or 
justice, whose inflictions are immensely more severe, and 
experienced by the soul after death. She receives those 
who have been but partially punished in this world, and 
scourges them, for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the measure of their guilt and the depth of the stains 
from which their souls are to be freed. But the most 
terrible of these ministers is Erinnys, or Fury, to whom 
it belongs to punish those who remain still incorrigible 
after the other appointed means of correction have been 
employed in vain. It is her task to consummate what 
the others have begun. Accordingly, she is represented 
as scourging her victims from place to place, inflicting on 
them innumerable tortures, allowing them whithersoever 
they flee no refuge or respite from her inappeasable rage, 
and finally plunging them headlong into an abyss whose 
horrors no language can describe. 

The souls of men being there stripped of every dis- 
guise, expose to view their true color and complexion, as 
derived from the passions which they have been accus- 
tomed to entertain and cherish. Observe, said the guide 
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to Thespesius, the different hues which they exhibit. In 
that dark, sordid appearance, you see the taint of avarice 
and fraud. That sanguinary, flame-like dye betokens 
cruelty and vindictiveness. Those livid spots denote, 
that the souls disfigured by them were the slaves of sen- 
suality and lust. The stain which appears in others, re- 
sembling so much the black fluid which the cuttle-fish 
discharges, is the sign of malignity and envy. 

From the situation in whieh he saw many who had 
been known to him here, Thespesius was led to reflect _ 
‘on the false manner in which men are liable to judge of 
each other. Some who had been accounted very wicked 
in this world were found, from circumstances of pallia- 
tion there brought to light for the first time, to be far 
less deserving of punishment, than others who had passed 
for very virtuous men, and been honored with the high- 
est human praise, But nothing of this kind filled him 
with greater surprise and horror than to see his own 
father, emerging from a deep abyss, all covered with the 
scars and gashes of the scourging which he had received, 
and compelled to bear witness to its justice by confessing 
that he had secretly poisoned several persons, his own 
guests, for the sake of obtaining their gold. And he ob- 
served, in general, that none were doomed to suffer more 
severely, than those who had played the hypocrite in this 
life, having assumed the mask of virtue, merely in order 
to practise the vices to which they were addicted, with 
so much the greater success, in secret. That their punish- 
ment might exhibit a sort of conformity to their character, 
inasmuch as they had sinned against truth and nature, 
they were committed to the hands of tormentors, by 
whom they were compelled to turn themselves inside out, 
and to twist themselves, with the greatest agony of effort, 
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into every possible variety of unnatural shape and pos- 
ture. Persons who-had harbored feelings of hatred 
toward each other, were there seen fastened together, 
gnawing and devouring each other with remorseless 
fury. 

Those who had been avaricious were subjected to a 
process adjusted in like manner to the nature of their sin. 
They are seized by demons, armed with hooks for the 
purpose, and thrown by them, first into a lake of boiling 
_gold, where they are scalded and burnt; next, they are 
plunged into a lake of lead, exceedingly cold, where they 
are as suddenly congealed and frozen ; and finally, into a 
third, of iron, where they are blackened and mutilated 
by being dragged over its uneven jagged surface.* Not 
less dreadful is the retribution which awaits guilty | 
parents and ancestors. Their descendants, who had suf- 
fered on their account, no sooner saw them than they 
gathered around them and assailed them with the most 
hideous outcries and imprecations. If any of them at- 
tempted to escape their children still followed. them 
with the same upbraiding voice; and frequently, when 
they supposed their sufferings to be almost at an end, 
their tormentors laid hold of them again, and dragged 


* It is worth mentioning that Plutarch speaks elsewhere of an an- 
cient well-known tradition, which represents it as one of the employ- 
ments of evil demons (for some of them are good), to tempt men and 
render the practice of virtue difficult to them, The passage (in his life 
of Dion) runs thus: ‘‘That there are certain wicked and malignant 
demons which envy good men, and withstand their enterprises, by rais- 
ing fears and troubles to them, that so they might hinder them in their 
pursuit of virtue, lest if they continue steadfast and immovable in good, 
they should be at last partakers . gree felicity than they themselves 
enjoy.” - 
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them back to the ministers of justice for new punish- 
ment, 

As Thespesius was passing glong, he overheard a 
shrill voice foretelling, as he thought the day of his own 
death; which proceeded, as he was told, from the Sybil 
in the moon, who looks forth thence upon the earth, and 
sings the fate of its inhabitants, as she revolves around it. 

The last spectacle which Thespesius saw, was the place 
where the souls of those about to enter, by transmigra- 
tion, on a new existence, were undergoing the changes 
necessary to fit them for the shapes they were to assume 
Here, among others, he saw the soul of Nero, who, in 
addition to other torments, had been transfixed with red- 
hot nails. The artificer at work upon him was on the 
point of making him into a viper, as agreeing best with 
his disposition; but, in consideration of his merit in re- 
storing to the Greeks their freedom, it was concluded to 
mitigate his doom and transform him (in allusion, it is 
supposed, to his musical propensities) into a frog, or pos- 
sibly a swan. 

In the effect which this singular experience is repre- 
sented as having had in leading Thespesius to reform his 
life, we may discover Plutarch’s opinion in regard to the 
moral use to which the myth (if that be its name) should 
be applied. He would hold up to men this doctrine of a 
coming retribution as a motive to living virtuously here 
on the earth, since whatever impunity the wicked may 
enjoy for the present, they are hastening to a scene where 
the awards of their conduct will be meted out to them 
with strict justice.. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT. 


Onap. I. 1.1. (Page 18.) Totatra perv, x.r.A. Some infer, from 
the abrupt opening of the discussion, that the beginning of the 
treatise has been lost. It is unnecessary to suppose this, or, 
with Wyttenbach, that we have here the sequel or second part 
of a discourse against the Epicureans, which has not been pre- 
served. It is an artifice of the writer to give greater dramatic 
vivacity to the dialogue. The Gorgias of Plato, in like manner, 
implies a previous scene. And a somewhat similar abruptness 
characterizes the introductions of Homer and other genuine 
works of art: 


iv --.. in medias ros 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit... 


2. rys oroas, sc. of the temple at Delphi, where the scene 
is laid. Of, 21, 24, and the Argument, p. 65. 

8. @xero amidy, hastened away. The verb and participle are 
often combined thus, with an augmentation of the idea, viz., 
that of earnestness, abruptness, haste. So Hoogeveen and 
Zeune; see also Viger, p. 449. Of. O. 637; H. 698; K. 810, 
4, 1.*—écov re Savudoa, only long enough to wonder somewhat. 
Cf. O. 628; H. 814. 

5. dcaBdeWarres. After looking intently—such is the force of 
the preposition. 

7. ri ody serves to awaken attention to the question which 
follows. What then, i.e., shall we do in this case? What is 


the conclusion? Do you think it best to waive the inquiry, or 
should we answer, etc. 





* These references are to the Grammars of Crosby and Hadley, and the 
School Grammar of Kithner, translated by Edwards and Taylor. When 
reference is made to Kihner’sa Ausfiibrliche Grammatik, it will be so specified. 


a 
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7. mpa@ros means first of the party to speak, while mparop 
‘would be first before doing anything else. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
§ 714, Obs. 8. 

8. mapévros kai py) rapdévros means essentially whether present 
or not present, but with xai marks the two cases more strongly 
as one and the same, as to the duty of the listeners to reply at 
once to the mischievous harangue. Lobeck’s note ad Phryn. 
p. 754, may be cited here: “ Oppositio rapdvros xat py mapévros 
declarat, prorsus nihil interesse, utrum ille adsit an absit. His 
formulis, efre mapoy etre ara, Cay xai Savoy, (avres Kal vexpot, 
crebra consuetudine tantum de potestate sua detritum est, ut 
postremo etiam tunc usurpentur, ubi mortui aut absentes nulli 
intelligi possunt.” 

10. *AAX’ od8’ ef Baday, x.7.A. It will be seen that the reason- 
ing here partakes of the nature of the conclusion @ minore ad 
majus. It is of infinitely greater importance that we should 
guard against attacks on our virtue and principles, than against 
those which are aimed merely against our persons. If, there- 
fore, no one would be indifferent in a case which threatened his 
life:merely, if he would at once draw forth the weapon which 
an enemy had plunged into his body, how much more should he 
see to it, that he does not suffer the pernicious sentiments which 
the advocates of a false philosophy would infuse into his mind, 
to lodge there, and to spread their baneful influence over his 
soul. The addAd is represented as strengthening, in such cases, 
the ovdé, immo ne quidem, not even indeed. The expression oc- 
curs in the same way, Luke xxiii. 15; Acts xix. 2;1 Oor. iii. 2. 
For the omission of dv with eZye in the conclusion, of. O. 605, 4; 
K. 260, R. 8; H. 746, b. 

12. 6 pév yap Bpacidas,x.r.A. Brasidas was a distinguished 
Spartan general, who fought against the Athenians in Thrace 
during the Peloponnesian war. In another of his treatises, 
(Apophth. Lacon. 219, O.), Plutarch states more fully the cir- 
cumstance to which allusion is here made, In a certain battle, 
Brasidas, “having been pierced through the shield, and drawing 
out the spear from the wound, slew the enemy with the same 
weapon; and, when asked how he had been wounded, said, 
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‘My shield betrayed me.’” This brave commander was slain 
at last in the moment of victory, at Amphipolis in Macedonia, 
the place of that name through which the Apostle Paul passed 
on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica (Acts xvi. 1.)—dés 
€oxey is a@ phrase that Plutarch often uses, and may generally 
be rendered ut perhibent, ut fertur, i.¢., as they say, as is re- 
lated.. See Viger, p. 347. 

14. spay 8 duvvacSat ... ékBddAAopev. The probable render- 
ing of these words is, But it is not necessary for us certainly to 
have revenge on those who have directed an absurd or false dis- 
course against us, but itis sufficient for them, if we expel the senti- 
ment before it has fastened ttself upon us. To understand ovdey 
épyov with the Latin translator in the sense of nudlo negotio, it is 
not dificult for us, is to disregard the distinction assumed to ex- 
ist between ovdev pyov with the genitive and with the dative. 
avrois is referred by some to éxBdAAwpey as a sort of pleonastic 
dative, which is unnecessary, and certainly not favored by the 
position. Some, as Wyttenbach, for the sake of an easier gram- 
matical dependence, would change the breathing so as to read 
avrois, but it may be justified as it stands as datiwus incommodi. 
8nmov gives the sentence a tone of greater certainty and deci- 
sion. It is found im the New Testament only in Heb. ii. 16, 
and with the same force as here. The figurative coloring of 
the sentence, as it appears particularly in adévras—dyrac3a— 
éxBddAoper, is derived manifestly from the illustration which pre- 
cedes. The sense is: the conduct of Brasidas shows how men 
feel when their lives are in danger, and teaches, a fortiori, how 
they should act when their moral principles are assailed. His 
example, however, so far as it relates to the manner in which 
he treated his enemy, we are not of course to imitate. We 
should feel that we have a sufficfent revenge upon those who 
would impair our confidence in the truth, if we can defeat their 
object by promptly exposing their arguments and counteracting 
the impression which they might otherwise produce on our minds. 

18. d3péa mo\ka= multa simul. Greek writers, Plato espe- 
cially, often combine these words in this sense. They are the 
direct object of xarepéper, which here takes after it the unusual 
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construction of an accusative and a genitive. omapdrreyv is prop- 
erly said of dogs mangling and tearing in pieces. It sets in a 
strong light the irrational and mad folly of the unbelieving 
Epicurean. Like amad dog he tore in pieces whatever came in 
his way, and at the same time (Gua) hurled it at providence. For 
dua, with a participle and verb, see O. 616,a; H. 795, c; K. 
812, R. 6. 

II. 8. (P. 14.) ras reyopias. The several punishments or 
penalties due to their sins, Hence the plural. 

5. wat pov... xasvds, and now under the influence of these 
remarks, I have become, as it were, a fresh proselyte to the 
opinion, and new, i. e. in the altered views which he has now been 
brought to entertain. There are two explanations of the meaning 
ofry Sdn in this passage. One is, that it refers to the opinion of 
those who vindicated the delay of Providence in the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and that Patrocleas, although before in- 
clined to the views of the Epicureans on the subject, had been 
led to renounce them from the very absurdity of the arguments 
which he had just heard offered in their support. The other is, 
that it refers to the opinion of the Epicureans, and that Patro- 
cleas means to say, that he had been so much impressed by 
what had been urged in their behalf, that he is constrained to 
declare himself a convert to their doctrine. Perhaps the latter 
of these interpretations is to be preferred, since instead of im- 
posing, like the other, a new sense on r7 8d&y, it assigns to it 
' the same meaning which it manifestly has just before, in the 
clause mpiy dyrac%at rnv Sdfay; and further, because it seems to 
agree better with the tone with which Patrocleas utters what 
follows, which is expressed too earnestly for a person who is 
merely recapitulating the difficulties and objections of others.— 
apéogaros is found in Heb. x. 20, where it has a secondary 
sense similar to that here, Its first etymological meaning is 
newly slain, fresh, as in Il. xxiv. 757.—xawvds, new, just brought 
to the opinion avowed, in distinction from having long entertain- 
ed it— nunc primum ame cognoscebatur.” Wyttenb. 

7. dxovwv Evpuridov Aéyorros, viz. in his tragedy of Orestes, 
v. 420. The line cited contains the answer of Orestes to the in- 
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quiry of Menelaus, whether Apollo will not assist him in his 
wisfortunes. For the construction of the acousative in paSvpous 
dvras, see O. 638; H. 792; K. 812, 5. 

14. rd duvvacSa..... @s Oouxvdidns. The reference is to 
Thucydides II. 88. The sentiment occurs in the speech of Cleon 
in support of his decree to put to death the adult citizens of 
Mitylene and to enslave the women and children for having 
attempted to throw off the Athenian yoke.—xai pdAtora 1. 15, 
Gri éyyurdrw here, and émmAcioroy in the next clause, illustrate 
some of the different ways in which the Greeks strengthened 
the superlative of adjectives and adverbial expressions. K. 239, 
R. 2; ©. 525, N.; H. 664.—7ro wadeiy is dative after éyyurdra, 
©. 399; K. 284, 8. The same word is followed by the genitive, 
below, p. 20, L 11, where see note. 

17. Ovsey is a later form for ovdév.—rd rhs Siens, 80. xpéos. 
Punishment is very often represented as the debt of justice, 
or the penalty due to it, particularly in the tragic poets. So in 
the Lord’s Prayer, we pray: forgive us our debis, that is, remit 
the penalty due to our sins. 

28. ws uorye xal, x.7.A. the remark of Bias also offends me, 
1. @., as well as the sentiment of Euripides before noticed. 

1. (P. 15.) éridn, lie to see tt, see note, 1. 14. 

2. ’Apeoroxpdrous....ryv ext Tappo paxnv. Aristocrates 
was a king of Arcadia,* who at first assisted the Messenians 
in. the war against Sparta, but was afterwards bribed, and be- 
trayed his allies into the hands of the Lacedsmonians. He 
was dethroned and stoned to death by his own subjects. 

8. ést Tapp has been substituted here by the later editors 
for émi Kump, although the latter is the acknowledged reading 
in all the older editions and MSS. The change was supposed to 
be necessary, in order to free the passage from an important his- — 
torical difficulty. Pausanias, who has related the facts alluded 
to more minutely than any other ancient writer (Paus. iv. 17. 
22), represents the battle which the Messenfins lost through the 


* So Plutarch here, and other testimonies ; but Thirlwall says, he was more 
. probably king of Orchomenus, (vol. 1. p. 862.) 
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treachery and desertion of Aristocrates, as fought at a place 
which he denominates peyddn Tagpos. The correction harmo- 
nizes perfeotly the two accounts, but, farther than this, is wholly 
unsupported and arbitrary. It is not improbable that Plutarch 
wrote in the first instance Kadmpos, and that this, by an over- 
sight which might very easily arise from the similarity of the 
words, was subsequently changed to Kimpos. Pausanias states 
that the Messenians, a short time"before their defeat at Taphros, 
had obtained a signal victory over the Lacedaemonians at a place 
called Kdmpov onpa, or the Boar’s Pillar, and hence it would 
seem that Plutarch either followed some different authority 
from Pausanias or, as Reiske conjectures, confounded these two 
battles with each other. 

6. "Opxopeviov..... tré Avrioxov. Of this Lyciscus and his 
treachery we have no further information, Orchomenus was 
the name of several ancient cities: of one in Thessaly (Hoff. p. 
337*), of another in Arcadia (p. 1189), and still another in 
Beotia (p. 565). It is impossible, from the obscurity of the 
allusion, to say which of them is here meant. 

12. Tas pev yap "ASnrnot, x.r.A. It is disputed, whether we 
should understand this as a new illustration, or as a continua- 
tion of the case of Lyciscus. If the former, the ydép must bo 
taken as coérdinate with that in the sentence rf yap Meconviats, 
etc., and the passage would most naturally refer to the act of the 
Athenians in disinterring the bones of Megacles and his follow- 
ers and casting them out of the country as a pollution, on ac- 
count of the unlawful means which they had used for suppress- 
ing the conspiracy of Cylon and his adherents. See further in 
Note Ohap. VII. infra. The circumstances are related by Hero- 
dotus, V. 71, and more fully by Thucydides, I. 126. The punish- 


* The reference is to Hoffmann’s Griechenland und die Griechen im Alter- 
thum, etc., Leipzig, 1841. In what relates to the topography and history of 
places, so far as those mentioned here are embraced within the limits of his 
work, I have depended chiefly on his authority. Dr, Smith’s Dictionaries of 
Geography and Biography had not been published at that time (1844). The 
atudent who has those works within reach will do well to consult them on the 
names of persons and places which occur in the treatise. 
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ment inflicted in this case was not delayed so long, it is true, as 
Plutarch has here represented ; but as he is not always exact in 
his allusions of this nature, the discrepancy would not seem to 
be a sufficient reason for rejecting the above explanation. Wyt- 
tenbach, however, mainly on the ground of the anachronism, 
proposes to connect:the passage with what immediately pre- 
cedes, and suggests that Lyciscus may have fled to Athens with 
some of his accomplices after the perpetration of their crime, and 
that the Athenians, on discovering their guilt many years after 
their death, dug up their bones and threw them out beyond 
their borders as those of persons whose memory was accursed. 

14. émideiv, to look upon, to live to see. This word is employ- 
ed uniformly, though not always, as some have said, when the 
events spoken of are serious or calamitous in their nature. See 
Il. x. 61; Plat. Gorg. 478, O, Woolsey’s ed. p. 42. It is, there- 
fore, a more appropriate word here than the simple ideiy, which 
is the reading in some editions, and has besides important MS. 
authority in its favor. 

17. Otros #pocedSov0", x.7.A. The tragedy of Euripides which 
contained these lines has been lost. The same fragment is pre- 
served also in Stobseus (Ecl. phys. et eth. p. 9), but with verbal 
differences.—y7) rpéoys. In dehortatory commands and probibi- 
tions expressed by yz, the Greeks employ the imperative present 
when the action is thought of as already begun and the design is 
to arrest it; but the subjunctive aorist when the object is merely 
to forbid, in general, that it should be done. O. 598; K. 289, 
5; H. 728. The New Testament Greek invariably observes this 
distinction. See Matt. i. 20; vi.7; Mark x.19; Acts vii. 60; 
x.15; Col. ii, 21, etc.; Comp. Winer, § 60. 1. 

‘21. Ob yap adda Syrov, x7.A. For with no other considera- 
tions, forsooth, but just these, it is natural for the wicked to ex- 
hort and encourage themselves to undertake, etc. 

23. as ris adtkias,x.r.A. When in Greek the writer or speaker 
would assign a reason, which exists in the mind of another as the 
ground of some act or opinion imputed to him, the construction 
for this purpose is usually as here, ws, because, or Somep, as tf; 
with the genitive or accusative absolute. In a full expression of 
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the thought we should supply after ws, they suppose, they say, 
or something similar. See O. 640; H. 795, 6; K. 812, O. The 
sense is, that men encourage themselves with the hope of im- 
punity in their wickedness, because the punishment of it is fre- 
quently so long delayed, and the time of its infliction so uncer- 
tain. In other words, as the sacred Preacher has expressed it, 
Eccl. viii. 11, ‘‘Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fally set in them to do evil.” See to the same effect Ps. x. 
18. 

TI. 2. ’Exetvo here calls attention, emphatically, to another 
and an additional consideration : Observe too this other point. The 
neuters ravra and rovro are more frequently employed in this 
way. So Demos. Phil. I. 12: xairoe xat rotro. 

5. wap Exacroy ddixnpa, at the time of each unrighteous act. 
So below, 1.16: xa3° éxacroy. 

18. orapaypol.... mepipopnaes. ‘* dvaxpovery troy dicitur 
eques qui equum freno retrahit, ut notat Pollux 1,211. Sapay- 
pos est crebra et vehemens freni retractatio. Hepepdédnors est 
sibilus, qui alias sommvopds vocatur.” Wyttenb. Instead of this 
sense of omapaypés, it may be better to understand with others 
beatings, lacerations, as with a whip, scourge, or club. The 
word is thus more clearly distinguished from ayaxpovcrs, and a 
reference also is then made to a mode of correction in the case, 
which we should expect to find not omitted. : 

, 18. works dv yévouro. If pddts may be rendered here at length, 
eventually, the meaning is plain. If we adhere to its usual sig- 
nification, we may suppose the idea in the writer’s mind to have 
- been this: hardly, with difficulty, would the vicious man be re- 
formed, even if his sins were followed by an immediate retribu- 
tion, and therefore much less, if a long interval be suffered to 
pass between his crime and its punishment. Perhaps a union 
of the two senses, vix tandem, at length with difficulty, should 
be admitted here. Comp. Stallb. on Plat. Protag. 848, O. 

22. &s ervey, and in like manner gros éruxev, are often used 


adverbially = fortuito, temere, 1, ©, accidentally, at random. 
Viger, p. 803. : 
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28. paddov, } rG@ xara, «.7.A. Suocoy connectsitself with par- 
Aov, Which qualifies it and converts it into a comparative. This 
comparative is followed by 4 xard (4 mpés would be the same), 
instead of the genitive, because the objects compared are the 
qualities of the substantives, and not directly the substantives 
themselves. In Latin guam pro would be used in such a case. 
9) T@ kara mpdvoray means, than would be expected of Providence. 
See examples of this idiom in Matth. Gr. Gram. § 449, c. The 
reader will observe the fondness of our author for the use of the 
article with the participle in place of the abstract noun: ré me- 
wavnpevoy, TO AvTOvp, 1. 15, rd Béov, 1.12, 1d rapryopoty, p. 14, 1. 
23, etc. The use of the article with the adjective, 76 tmrepnuepor, 
etc., is peculiar only in its frequency. 

25. rois owe .... pvdots ray Seay. Sextus Empiricus has pre- 
served to us a line from an ancient unknown poet, which con- 
tains the sentiment to which Olympicus objects: 


"Ope Oewy adrdovars pvAot, addover Sé Aewrd. 


The millstones of the gods grind late, but grind fine. Our poet, 
Longfellow, has put the striking aphorism into verse: 


‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all.” 


IV. 1. (@. 17.) xdpot apis atrév dvros, and while I was 
absorbed in my own reflections. éavrov is sometimes used as a 
general reflexive, without respect to person. O. 506; H. 672; 
K. 802, 8. Plutarch himself is here the speaker, and he sus- 
tains the principal part throughout the dialogue. 

5. det ro tpirov....xipa, This seems to have been a com- 
mon mode of speaking to signify, to .assail with the last diffi- 
culties, to press an opponent with the arguments which have 
the greatest weight, and which are to overwhelm him with 
their overpowering force. Plato has expressed himself in a 
similar manner, Rep. 5, 472, A; Euthyd. 293, A. The origin of 
the figure is not certain. Some say it is derived from the situa- 
tion of vessels in a storm, which are covered with one wave 

5 
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after another, till at length they are overwhelmed and sunk. In 
this case, the expression, third wave, would be used indefinitely, 
é. ¢., 8 wave repeated any number of times. Passow suggests. 
another explanation on the word rprxvpia, which he defines, “a 
threefold and hence very great wave; or more correctly, the 
third wave, which on some coasts is said to be regularly greater 
and more dangerous than the two preceding, which in other 
regions is affirmed of the tenth, the fluctus decumanus of the 
Romans.” See also Liddell and Scott, s. 0. . 

%. Iparov.... dhorwwodye3a. In the first place, therefore, 
beginning as from ancestral Vesta, (as the saying is,) to wit, 
the reverence of the Academic philosophers towards the Deity, let 
us avoid the impiety of discowrsing on such subjects with a con- 
jident tone. The phrase, ad’ ‘Eorias dpyeoSas, signifies to com- 
mence at the foundation, to begin at the proper beginning. This 
sense it derived, it is commonly said, from its being customary 
_ for the Greeks to regard the first oblations as sacred always to 
Vesta; and hence they began, or were bound to begin, their 
religious rites on all occasions with the worship of this goddess. 
Comp. Stallb. on Plat. Oratyl. 401, B. This was to commence 
at the fountain-head, to go back to the source, from which all 
should proceed. Ifwe read, as some prefer in this expression, 
ad’ éorias.... marpwas, ancestral hearth or home, the general 
idea is the same, with a change merely of the allusion. The 
epithet marp@as has both a historical and an argumentative force 
—the former as implying that Plutarch and his friends claimed 
to be in their philosophy in the line of regular descent from the 
ancient Platonic sect, and the latter as suggesting that they 
were therefore bound in consistency to manifest the same spirit. 
The trait in the philosophy of the Academics, to which Plutarch 
refers, ¢. ¢., their restriction of reason to its proper sphere in 
matters of religion, is abundantly illustrated in the writings of 
Plato. In Cratyl. 400, D, he says, in the person of Socrates, /f 
we were wise, we should consider it the most becoming course for 
us to confess, that we know nothing concerning the gods, either 
their essential nature, or the names by which they call themselves. 
To the samo effect see ibid. 407, D, 425, 0; Theact. 112, O. 
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The ordinary definition of dhoctotaSa, by aversari, repudiare, 
is much too feeble. It signifies, to reject a thing as impious, to 
shrink from it with religious horror. This idea presents itself 
naturally also from the etymology. What the speaker would 
say, therefore, to expand the thought, is: Let us take our de- 
parture here from the true point, and that is, to confess at the 
outset how ignorant we are, and how incompetent to sit in 
judgment on the designs of Providence. Instead of such pre- 
sumption, let us imitate rather the caution of our predecessors, 
the philosophers of the Academy, who have set us here so proper 
an example of the modesty with which such inquiries should be 
undertaken. Let us shrink from it as not merely unbecoming, 
but actually irreverent and impious, to set up our own reason as 
a test of the divine wisdom and rectitude. The parallels to this 
sentiment in Scripture are very numerous. Oomp. Deut. xxix. 
29; Job ix. 10; xi. 7; Ps. xcii. 6; cxlv.3; Isa, xl. 18, 14; lv. 8, 
9; Rom. xi. 83, 84; 1 Cor. iii. 18. 

18. rd Seia cai Saipdna mpdypara, things pertaining to God 
and providence. eia as distinguished from Sauda is more ge- 
neric: Seta = things pertaining to the gods in general; Sarpdénea 
more specifically things pertaining to the providence of the gods. 
So Seol = gods in general; daizoves = inferior deities, and hence 
providence, for it was the inferior deities that were especially 
charged with the providential care and government of this lower 
world. 

15. Ov yap iarpod, x.r.A. The od here denies not the statement 
in the first member, but the proposition in the second, or rather 
the sentiment of the whole sentence: it is not true, that, while 
on the one hand it 18 difficult for one unacquainted with medicine 
to comprehend the reason why the physician, etc., in reference to 
the deity, on the other hand, it is easy to say, etc. Plato is 
fond of sentences constructed in the same way. See Gorg. 512, 
and Woolsey’s note ad loc. 

21. xédaow. Plutarch seems to recognize Aristotle’s distine- 
tion between xdAaors and ripwpia, viz., that the former is for the 
sake of him who suffers punishment, while the latter is for the 
sake of him who inflicts it. Aris. Rhet.1, 10. Plato also, when he 
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speaks of punishment as the medicine of the soul, uses kohafeoSa, 
but when with more particular reference to the divine govern- 
ment, ryuwpeioSas. See Gorg. 478; cf. 625, B. And this ac- 
cords with the etymology of the words, xéAaois = pruning, 
restraint ; ripepia = vindication, vengeance. But either may be 
used as a general word for punishment. And so inthe New 
Testament. Compare Mat. xxv. 46, and Heb. x.29. As a gen- 
eral word for punishment, Plutarch most frequently uses the 
noun rizwpia and the verb xoArd¢ew. 

23. » mept ryv uxny larpeia. Stallbaum in his note on Gor- 
gias 478, D, intimates that Plutarch has here imitated Plato in 
that passage. The same idea is found there and in several other 
places, but perhaps nowhere so fully as in Sophist. 229 sq. 

26. dptororéyvay avaxadotpevos is an expression of Pindar 
which seems to have been a favorite one with Plutarch, for he 
quotes it frequently in his writings, but from some work of the 
poet which has not reached us. . 

8. (P. 18.) ravrns pyot....dUAdrov. In thismanner, with 
some freedom of construction, Plato interprets Odyss, xix. 174 sq. 
in Minoé 319, D, and Legg. 1.624, A. In allusion to the same 
comment, Plutarch remarks in another of his works: “ We read 
that Homer denominates Minos the companion of Jupiter, that 
is, as Plato says, his pupil and disciple.” It was the fashion at 
this time to explain the mythology of the poets as allegorical. 

4, vlov dvra, although being a 80n.—Mivw is the accusative of 
the Attics, for which the other Greeks generally wrote Mivwy or 
Mivea. 

8. dndas, obviously, at first sight. 

9. xouud7, lit. with care, anxiety, hence much, very. 

12. pi) tpéhew pvoraxa. This singular law, forbidding young 
men to wear mustaches, Plutarch mentions also in his life of 
Cleomenes (c. 9), and assigns there as the object of it, that it 
was to teach the young that they must obey the magistrates in- 
the most trifling things. A law or command in a matter in 
itself of trifling importance may be the very best test of the 
spirit of obedience. Perhaps this may be, in part, the reason why 
the prohibition laid upon our first parents related to a matter in * 
itself apparently so unimportant. 
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18. ‘Pwpato:....cadpacw. This refers to the manumission 
per vindictam as practised by the Romans, on the liberation of a 
slave. xdpdos was the rod or staff with which the Praetor 
touched the body, the head usually, of the slave who was to be 
freed. See Horat. Sat. I. 7, 76—7. This is the word which 
occurs in so different a sense in Matt. vii. 3, 4, 5, and Luke vi. 
41,42, “And why beholdest thou the mote (xdpos) that is in 
thy brother’s eye,” etc. The significations are legitimately re- 
lated however; for the word denotes properly a dry twig, chip, 
straw, etc., and may be used of objects of this nature, whether 
larger or smaller. 

15. dsa2nxas.... ovcias. This refers to the testamentum per 
aes et libram, a3 it was technically called. It was essential to 
the validity of a will made in this way, that the testator, in the 
presence of witnesses, should first make an imaginary sale of his 
property to some person, who was termed in Roman law familiae 
emptor. This formality is supposed to have been intended to 
show that the testator had acted. deliberately and intelligently 
in the disposal of his estate, and thus served as his attestation. 
of all that was contained in the will. 

18. dripov.... cvoraciacayra. This term dripos is employed 
here, not in its ordinary, but in a legal and technical sense, It 
was applied to a person who had forfeited wholly, or in part, 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, and become, as it were, 
outlawed, The condition of a person who had incurred this loss, 
or the act of subjecting him to it, was called drizia. Infamis 
and infamia were employed in a similar way by the Romans. 
éxirtpos, on the contrary, denoted one in full possession of the 
rights and immunities of citizenship. The extent of the dripia, 
or amount of civil deprivation which it involved, depended on 
the nature of the offence, for which it was inflicted. See Her- 
mann’s Polit. Antiq. of Greece, § 124; Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Antig. pp. 512—16. In his life of Solon (c. 20), Plutarch speaks 
of the same law which is mentioned here, and in that connection © 
resolves the probable ground of it, on the part of the legislator, 
into a desire to promote among the Athenians as active an in- 
terest as possible in the affairs of the state, Neutrality, in a 
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time of civil commotion, would proceed, most probably, accord- 
ing to the view of Solon, from an indifference to the public 
welfare, or a selfishness in being unwilling to take sides in the 
conflict, from which more danger was to be apprehended to the 
commonwealth, than from the occasional excesses of party, or 
the evils of sedition itself. 

V. 2. (P. 19.) dmroBdérov. Observe the force of the prepo- 
sition: looking off, or away. This passage well illustrates the 
use vf dpopavres, Heb. xii. 2: looking off from themselves and 
earthly reliances to Jesus. 

2. eiSapaécrepov....amopiay. ‘*Plutarchi haec est mens 
—ut probabilitate freta atque suffulta nostra oratio, animosa se 
contra difficultates quaestionis, erigere possit.” Wyttenb. 

4, xara IAdrova. The sentiment here ascribed to Plato is 
not found, in so many words, in any passage of his writings, but 
is consonant with what he has taught in various places. This 
mode of quotation is not uncommon in Plutarch, nor is it un- 
natural in any writer. It should not have excited so much sur- 
prise, that the writers of the New Testament have often alluded, 
in like manner, to passages as existing in the Old Testament, 
which are not found there verbally, but in sense only. The 
duty of resemblance to God as the standard and pattern of excel- 
lence is often inculcated in the Scriptures (Matt. v. 45; Eph. iv. 
24 and vy. 1.) 

8. nat yap 9 mdvrwv dvors, x.r.A. This is to be understood, no 
doubt, in accordance with the celebrated passage in Plat. Tim. 
80, A; the sense of which is, that the Deity, wishing, as far as 
possible, that all things should be good, but nothing bad, produced 
the present order of nature, from a state of previous confusion. 
The visible elements, which before were not fixed, but floating tu- 
multuously hither and thither, he arrested and combined in the 
manner in which they now appear. Few passages were so often 
cited by ancient writers as this. Stallbaum (v. 7, p. 120) says 
upon it: “ Respexerunt ad hune locum, Plutarch. Symp. 1, p. 
615, F; Defect. Orac. p. 480, E; De Sera Num. Vind. p. 18; 
Philo, t. 2, p. 867 et 897; eundem recitavit integram The- 
mistius, p. 8, ed. Dind.; Plotin. Enn. 4, 8.1, et p. 872, D, p. 
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897, D.” Pythagoras had taught the same doctrine before Plato. 

Plutarch refers to it here, apparently, to show that there is’ 
nothing extravagant in speaking of human virtue as kindred to 

that of the Deity. It would be in fact the mere exemplification 

of a general law; since all things which exist in nature, having 

their origin in that idea or archetype of the Deity, according 

to which he exerts his creative energy, partake necessarily of his 

similitude, and reflect his image.* 

9. xéopos, Which, at the time Plutarch wrote, had become 
almost synonymous with 7 olxovyéy, reverts here, manifestly, to 
its earlier philosophical sense, 4. ¢., the world as the product of a 
skilful designer, as fall of beauty and order in its construction 
and arrangements. Bentley (Opusc. Philol. p. 847, 445, as cited 
by Passow) has shown that Pythagoras was the first to employ 
the term in this sense. It was unknown in this signification to 
Homer, and the nearest approach to it in any of the older Greek 
writers, appears in their occasional use of it to denote the starry 
firmament, on account of its beauty and splendor. The ex- 
pression of Xenophon, Mem. 1. 1,11: 6 xadovpevos ind trav oo- 
Gioréy xéopos, shows that even in his time this sense of the 
word was still a usage of the learned, rather than of common 
life. After this, it appears to have become gradually the pop- 
ular signification, so as even to have dropped aside the peculiar 
idea, from which the new application arose. 

11. atrés obros dvip, he, the very same man, i. e., the one just 
mentioned. Wyttenbach, from a feeling of strangeness in rela- 
tion to the Greek of this expression, has questioned its correct- 
ness, and proposed to substitute ad 6 avrés dynp. The legiti- 
macy of the phrase, however, is now admitted. We have here 
also an instance in which Plutarch has given the sense of Plato 





.* These points which the passage involves, relating to the cosmogony and 
ideology of Plato, it would be impossible to develop farther in a note. Those who 
would pursue the inquiry, can see, out of Plato, the Timaeus in particular, (a) 
Ritter’s Hist. of Anc. Philos. v. 2, c. 4; (b) Tennemann’s Gesch. d. Philos, B. 2, 
8, 894 ; (c) Rixner’s Gesch. d. Philos. B. 1, § 105; (d) Krug’s HW. d. philosoph. 
Wissen. B. 3, 8. 225 ff.; (e) Upham’s Philos. o. 1, § 29; (f) Knapp’s Theol. v. 1, 
p. 831; (g) Henry’s Epit. of the Hist. of Philos, v.1, p. 188. 
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in several places, but not the language of any particular passage. 
Plutarch’s fondness for pairs of words more or less nearly synon- 
ymous, is strikingly exhibited throughout this sentence. De- 
-mosthenes frequently indulges in the same usage, and Tacitus, 
who belongs to the same period with Plutarch, carries it to 
the same excess that he does. 

26. Indav 6 Supds,x.rA. The later editors recognize this as 
a Greek senarius, and accordingly distinguish it from the text, 
as a quotation. It is attributed to Euripides, but on grounds 
which are very uncertain.—Moelanthius, author of the line which 
is next cited, was one of the later tfagic writers at Athens. 
But little remains from him, and that is chiefly valuable as 
showing the rapid decline of his art, after the time of Eurip- 
ides. Plutarch quotes the same line again in his treatise on 
Anger. 

4, (P. 20.) rdv qetora.... aovpBovro», taking counsel of the 
time that will be least likely to bring repentance, that is, waiting 
for so much time to elapse that there will be little room for 
regret, before we inflict the punishment. - 

9. éudopeiota....adparos. The first genitive here is to 
’ be construed with the verb before it (which has this power of 
government after the anslogy of éoSiew, Rost, p. 681), and the 
second with ryzwplas. The forbearance which Socrates meant 
to inculcate by this saying, was intended, no doubt, to be of 
universal obligation; and is limited, as to the terms employed, 
to kindred and relatives, because, from the associations of life, 
they are most liable to suffer from the-violence of the irascible 
and passionate. 

11. éyyvrarw is here followed by the genitive, though in the 
citation of the same passage, p. 14, 1. 11, it is constructed with 
the dative. Plutarch therefore makes no distinction between 
the two constructions. Most frequently, in such constructions, 
the genitive denotes inward or spiritual, and the dative outward, 
resemblance. Oompare Plato’s use of dvriorpopory with the 
dative in reference to the body, Gorg. 464, B, and with the 
genitive in reference to the soul, 465, E. For éyyés with the 
genitive, see O. 894; H. 589; K. 279. R. 9. 
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21. ’Apytras. See a similar story told of Plato and Archytas 
in Plutarch de Ed. Lib. 14. 

24. obSév.... add HR. Of. C. 671, 2; H. 508, 6; K. 822, R. 
10. Compare also note, Plat. Apol., Tyler's Ed., p. 118. 

4, (P. 21.) &y ra peAdovri. The future is conceived of as the 
storehouse in which the punishment is lad wp, rarariSépevor. So 
Rom. ii. 5: Syoavpifes ceaur@ opyny éy nuepa opyns. 

5. evraSeis, The genuine Greek sense of this word may be 
observed from the use of it here. In the New Testament, on 
the contrary, it always signifies fearful towards God, devout, 
pious, & Hebraistic meaning, of which no example has yet been 
produced from the classics. See Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; viii. 2. 

8. r@ pév xoddfew requires us to supply in thought rayv, 
or some such word, as the antithesis of Bpadéws in the next 
clause. The question manifestly is not in regard to the inflic- 
tion or omission of punishment, but whether it should be imme- 
diate, instead of being delayed for a time. 

VI. 15. rv Sedv .. . . wpociCdver, it 13 reasonable to conclude 
that the Deity, in the case of a diseased soul which he would visit 
with punishment, perceives clearly its passions, whether still fler- 
ible they incline at all to repentance, and that he allots time 
at least for reformation to those whose vice has not become 
unrestrained and incorrigible. So it would seem necessary to 
read the passage, if we accept the text which the MSS. offer. 
Critics suspect, however, that something may have fallen out, 
which would have changed the dependence of the infinitive in 
the latter part of the sentence. Both the active force and the 
meaning here assigned to mpoot{avew are to be justified from 
necessity rather than usage. The simple i{avey has an accu- 
sative object, Il. XXIII. 258; but it is not common. 

20. donv potpay, x.r.A. The view of Plutarch here respecting 
the origin of the human soul was adopted by him, probably, 
from the philosophy of Plato. The soul, as he teaches, is in its 
first derivation a part of the divine nature—is entirely distinct 
from the body, and not only survives its dissolution, but existed 
in another state before its connéction with the body in the pres- 
ent life. The union of the soul with matter he regarded as an 

B* 
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imperfection, and as a punishment for sin committed before 
man is begotten or born into the world. This idea of preéx- 
istence passed over from Plato to the later Jewish writers, ex. 
gr., Philo. (de Somn. 1, p. 592, ed. Mang.). The reader will find 
also a singular trace of that belief in one of the Old Testament 
apocryphal books, viz.. The Wisdom of Solomon (viii. 19, 26). 
Several of the early Christian Fathers, also, as Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and others, entertained this dogma of Platonism, though 
modified in some respects as their views of Christian doctrine 
seemed to require. That part of the Platonic theory which re- 
lates to a previous contamination of the soul by sin, is not dis- 
tinctly affirmed, it will be seen, in this passage of Plutarch.* 

28. efavaet.... PIecpdpevov. Tho author here, as often else- 
where in his writings, recognizes fully the corruption of human 
nature, but, in thus deriving its origin from an external source, 
has forgotten apparently his own explanation of the matter in 
another place. In a passage of his treatise, de recte Aud.c. 2, 
he observes in substance as follows: “The passions of men which 
impel them to self-indulgence, and which are the sources of in- 
numerable sufferings and disorders, spring up as indigenous pro- 
ducts in the soul. They are not introduced from without, or 
insinuated by the corrupt discourse of others. They are such 
as to require every mode of counteraction which the wisest in- 
struction or the most careful discipline can apply; and the man 
whose nature is not subdued by these means, is likely to become 
wilder than an untamed beast.” t 





* It should be mentioned, indeed, that all the authorities do not concur in 
ascribing it to Plato himself, Miinscher (Dogmengeschichte, B.1, § 86. 9) repre- 
sents it as an addition to the preéxistent theory of this philosopher, which origi- 
nated with Origen. There seems to be an obscurity in his statements on this 
point, which leave it essentially a question of interpretation whether he enter 
tained itor not. The passages in which he is supposed to declare himself most 
explicitly on the subject, are Timaeus, 41, A—42, E, and 90, E—92, A. See, in 
addition to the above, Hahn’s LB. des christlichen Glaubens, 8, 389, with the 
references there given, and Knapp’s Theol. v, 1, p. 415. 

+ The student who would see other passages of the same import in the an- 
cient writers, will find them cited in Hahn, LB. des christlichen Glaubens, 88. 
859—60 ; Tholuck, Lehre von der Siinde, SS. 42—3, ed. 1889; and Knapp’s Theol. 
v. 2, pp. 16, 17, 
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2. (P. 22.) cvvetva: pera srovnpias. This may be compared with 
such phrases a8 ovyeiva v6oq—Atuge—<dveip~, Which are not uncom- 
mon, and nearly equivalent to voceiv, Aiorrey, dvetparrey, to be 
sick, to hunger, to dream. Plato brings out with great distinct- 
ness the doctrine that it is no benefit to the wicked man to pre- 
serve and prolong his life, since if he continues to live wickedly 
he must needs live wretchedly, and the greatest curse that could 
be inflicted on him would be to make him immortal in his wick- 
edness. Gorg. 512, B; 481 seq. 

8. 4 xal rpdros dvopdoSn, K.r.A. For which reason the change- 
able nature of it (sc. of human character) received the name of 
Tporos and #30s, as habit for the most part forms it (puts it on 
as agarment), and laying hold exerts a controlling power over it. 
The Greek rpéos is analogous to our expression “ twrn of mind,” 
and 730s (whence our ethics) to our manners, morals, as derived 
from the Latin mores. Great moral lessons may be learned 
from the history of such words. 

16. ei dé.... GAG... ye. After ahypothetioal clause, dA\d 
has the sense of yet, nevertheless. Viger, p.471. So in the New 
Testament: 1 Cor. ix.2; 2 Cor. xi. 6; xiii. 4. yé emphasises the 
truth of the proposition in respect to the examples which fol- 
low: at least, certainly. yé often accompanies dAdd in this 
manner, and is properly separated from it, as here, by one or 
more intervening words. They are found in the New Testa- 
ment in only two passages, Luke xxiv. 21; 1 Cor. ix. 2, and in 
both of these, contrary to what is laid down as the correct 
Greek usage, are placed together. Yet see against the univer- 
sality of the rule, Ast’s Lex. Plat. 1. p. 101. 

17, Tédova.... ‘lépwva.... Detciorparov. For the syntax 
of these words, see O. 425, 4. Gelon was king of Syracuse, B. O. 
485. The foul means, mompia xrnodpuevos, by which he gained 
power, were, in the first place, usurpation, since he had no claim 
to the throne either by birth or election, and, in the second 
place, perfidy, since he had been left guardian to the rightful 
heirs, and was bound to deliver to them the government on 
their becoming of age. He proved, however, to be a most able, 
energetic ruler, and advanced the dominion and military fame 
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of the Syracusans to their highest point. Of. Thirlwall, v. IT. 
pp. 271-8.—Hiero was a brother of the preceding, and at his 
death was appointed by him regent, during the minority of his 
infant son. He reigned for a number of years in this capacity ; 
but as he died before the young prince was old enough to suc- 
ceed lawfully to his father’s authority, Hiero had certainly an 
honorable title to bis power, and must be acquitted of the censure 
which Plutarch’s common description of these kings implies in 
reference to this point. In other respects, he exemplifies fully 
the argument. The first years of his reign were marked with a 
cruelty and oppression which had well-nigh cost him his crown 
and life; but, as most say, he afterwards reformed, and sig- 
nalized himself as much by his beneficence and clemency. He 
is best known, however, for his love of letters, and his patron- 
age of scholars and poets. In this way some of the brightest 
literary names of Greece, as those of Pindar, Aeschylus, Bacchy- 
lides, Simonides, and others, have become associated with that of 
Hiero.—The arts, by which Pisistratus gained authority, were 
chiefly those of the demagogue. By intrigue, bribery, and play- 
ing off the passions of the poorer citizens against the rich, he 
succeeded in overthrowing the government of Solon, and ren- 
dering himself supreme, B. O. 560. His administration, how- 
ever, was & prosperous one to Athens. What Plutarch inti- 
mates respecting the influence of these rulers in reclaiming their 
countrymen from idleness and vagrancy, is to be understood no 
doubt particularly of him. He compelled many of the inhabit- 
ants, who were without occupation and tseless in the city, to go 
into the country and devote themselves to husbandry, which 
was the beginning of the noble olive-yards and corn-fields for 
which Attica became so famous. The Attica of our own day 
folly maintains the old reputation in this respect. 

25. paxn Kapyndoviwy,x.r.A, This battle took place at Himera 
in Sicily, which had been besieged by Hamilcar, the general of 
the Carthaginians. ‘The most dcautiful treaty of peace ever 
spoken of in history,” says Montesquieu (Spirit of Laws, B. X. 
c.5), ‘I believe to be that which Gelon made with the Cartha- 
ginians. He required of them that they should abolish the custom 
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of sacrificing their own children. How admirable! After hav- 
ing defeated three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he exacted 
of them a condition, usefal only to themselves; or rather he 
stipnlated for the human race.” The condition which Plo- 
tarch mentions as having been imposed on the vanquished, 
points to a feature m their religion, which seems to have distin- 
guished them, in degree, from all other ancient nations. The 
Semitic tribes in general were greatly addicted to the practice 
of human sacrifices; but the Phoenician branch of them, to 
which the Carthaginians belonged, appear to have been pre- 
eminent in this sort of barbarity. At Carthage, they had a 
brazen statue of Saturn, which they heated by a furnace over 
which the statue stood, and then placed the children whom they 
would sacrifice upon its arms, from which they rolled expiring 
and in agonies into the flames below. It was considered so 
great a merit to participate in this worship, that those who had 
no children of their own to offer, would buy them of the poor 
for this purpose. The humane regulation of which Plutarch 
speaks, opposed, if any, no more than a temporary check to the 
bloody superstition. At a subsequent period, when Agathocles, 
another king of Syracuse, appeared before the walls of Carthage 
with his army, the inhabitants offered a sacrifice of two hundred 
boys from their noblest families, and, after his defeat, chose out 
all the fairest of the prisoners and slew them as a thank-offering 
to the gods. At length, in the reign of Tiberius, the public 
sacrifice of children ceased, in consequence of a decree prohibiting 
it, but in secret the practice is said to have continued still longer. 
For traces of this custom in the Old Testament, in regard to the 
-Oanaanites, see 2 Kings iii. 27, in regard to the Babylonians, 
2 Kings xvii. 18, and in regard to the Hebrews themselves, after 
they had fallen into idolatry, 2 Chron. xxviii. 8; Is, Ivii. 5; Jer. 
vii. 81, xix. 4; Ezek. xvi. 20, etc.* 


* The substance of this note has been drawn from Lasaulx’s Sfiihnopfer der 
Griechen und Rimer und ihr Verhiltniss zu dem Einem auf Golgotha. 1841. His 
concluding remark may also be added. ‘“ The first interdiction of human sacrifices 
was decreed by the Roman, Senate, B. 0. 97, and. was repeated by Augustus and 
Tiberius. Pliny, XXX. 1, 12. Suetonius vy. Olaudii 25. But it was not till after the 
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1. (P. 28.) "Ev 8€ MeydAy wédet,x.7.X. This Lydiadas was the 
last king who reigned at Megalopolis, the later se of Arcadia. 
He resigned his sovereignty and became party to the Achacan 
league. Plutarch attributes to him a generous motive in taking 
this step, but Polybius (II. 44) supposes him to have acted merely 
as a prudent man who foresaw that it was necessary. He proved 
faithful, however, to the confederation, and died in defence of it 
in the war against Cleomenes, king of Sparta. 

6. MaAriddny ev xeppornoe, «.7.A. The Chersonese meant is the 
Thracian. Some epithet would have been added to designate 
any other. (Hoff. p. 1532.) Miltiades, having been sent thither 
to govern the country, employed the most arbitrary and violent 
means to establish his authority. His conduct was that of a 
despot, and brought upon him universal detestation. He after- 
wards commanded at the battle of Marathon, B. O. 490.—zpé- 
trepoy, earlier, i. e, at any time previous to this battle, after his 
violence and tyranny in the Chersonese. 

7. Kineova ovvdvra,x.t.A. The Athenian laws, it is commonly 
said, permitted marriage between a brother and half-sister, 
though such 2 connection was reprobated by public sentiment 
(Pauly’s Real-Encyc. p. 864; Becker’s Charikles, II. 448). Elpi- 
nice, the adeAdn in this passage, was thus related to Cimon ; but 
it is manifestly implied here, that the matter might have been 
taken up and made'a ground of legal prosecution. The Eury- 
medon was & river in Pamphylia, at the mouth of which Cimon 
obtained a signal victory over the Persians, B. OC. 466. The 
lines here cited are from a lost Ode of Pindar, in which he cele- 
brated the victory at Artemisium. See Schneider’s Fragm. Pind. 
' p. 71. 

— 8, Oeutoroxdéous. . . . 8 dyopas. Themistocles commanded in 
the sea-fight at Artemisium. The tense of the verbs (éxopafe, 





great propitiatory sacrifice of Ohrist upon Golgotha, in the time of Hadrian, that 
human sacrifices ceased generally, as Porphyry de Abst. 2, 56, and after him Euse- 
bius de Laud. Const. 16, 7, and Praep. Ev. 4, 17, testify.” This instructive article 
of Lasaulx has since been translated in the Bibl, Sacra, Vol. I. pp. 860-408, 
Oracles ceased about the same time, and for a similar reason. See Platarch do 
Cesa, Orac, and Milton’s Christmas Hymn: * The Oracles are dumb.” 


- 
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vBpite) shows that what is said of him refers not to a single 
act, but to a habit of profligacy to which he was addicted be- 
fore he became a better man.—éexopale describes a mode of dis- 
sipation which consisted in sallying out at night with a troop of 
rioters, drunk and merry, going about the streets with music 
and song, insulting and beating harmless persons who might 
chance to fall in their way. «apos, the root of this verb, as used 
in Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. v. 21; and 1 Pet. iv. 8, refera to such 
carousals. Milton, says Macaulay, in his History of England, 
was undoubtedly thinking of these pests of society, so exactly 
reproduced in the corrupt times after the Stuart Restoration, 
when he wrote the noble lines: 


‘‘ And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage, and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 


It is not impossible that Milton himself may have had his win- 
dows broken, or in other ways have suffered from such out- 
Tages. 

10. &s dorepov "AXniBiddov, x.r.A. The offence for which Al- 
cibiades was impeached was partly moral, partly political. He 
was accused of having profaned the sacred mysteries, and of 
being concerned in the mutilation of the statues of Mercury 
during the Peloponnesian war; and also of designing to subvert 
the democracy of Athens and to render himself absolute. He 
escaped trial by flight, but was condemned in his absence, and 
his property confiscated. (Thucyd. VI. 58. 60; Plut. Alcib. 20.) 

28. nai rays’ doa, and all the virtues of the soil. These words 
are the object of trodeixyvcx, and, together with the other ob- 
jects of the same verb, are limited by rijs yas. 

1. (P. 24.) 6 Bedriwy xpirijs, sc. the Deity. Kai before amo 
rourwy is emphatic, from these very circumstances. évopar, dia- 
cerning in them. 

VIL. 5. (. 24.) Tatra....ravry, 8c. 600, 80 much on this 
point. 
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7. dd@ Savdrov, in case such a person should be adjudged to 
death. See on the verb, Butt. p. 266. It takes its object in the 
genitive from the judicial sense which belongs to it here. It 
appears from Aelian (Var. Hist. V. 18), that the Athenians cer- 
tainly, if not others, adopted this Egyptian law. 

_—s-& « Tldwy pev ob», yes assuredly, by all: means, an answer of 
assent. It is common in the lahguage of colloquy, and hence 
frequent in Plato’s dialogues. 

9. El....xvp. El with the subjunctive, rare in the early 
Attio authors, is quite frequent in the later. See Herm. Vig. 
p. 881. It is rare also in the New Testament. See Winer, § 42, 
and Rob. Lex. N. T. 

11. xpdéve, at length, an the course of time. 

18. xpeias.... dvayxaias i8 Paul’s identical expression (ex- 
cept the case) in Tit. iii, 14. 

14, tis tiywpias rd xpnotpor, the proper time for the punish- 
ment, that is, the time when it is expedient that it should be in- 
flicted. 

18. dvdoraroy .... yevoueyny assigns & reason: since it would 
have been subverted by the Carthaginians. 

19. domep ov8 ’AroAAwviay, x.t.A. These places were colonies 
of Corinth (Plin. Nat. Hist. II. 26), of which city Periander was 
king; but it is not known what particular agency he had in 
planting them. The first of them was in Epirus (Hoff. p. 282), 
and the last two in Acarnania (Hoff. pp. 445, 455). It was ata 
later period than that of Periander, that the Chersonese of the 
Leucadians was separated from the main land and became an 
island. There is an obscurity also in regard to the punishment 
which is said to have overtaken him. Reiske suggests that 
Plutarch may intend the troubles which the tyrant suffered from 
his son Lycophron, whom he had alienated by putting to death 
his mother. He appears, at all events, to have died a natural 
death, at an advanced age. (Herod. III. 49 sq.) 

22. Kacdv8pm .... ovvoixavra, The subjunctive (instead of 
the optative, which regularly follows the historical tenses) de- 
notes the continuance of the act to the time of the writer. O. 
602; H. 729, a. This usage is carried so far in the New Testa- 


td 
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ment as almost to supersede the optative. Thebes had been 
entirely destroyed by Alexander the Great, except its walls and 
the house in which Pindar was said to have been born. The 
modern Greeks still honor the memory of the great poet by 
pointing out this house to travellers; and in the same spirit 
also they have named one of the principal streets of Thebes 
630s row Iw8dpov.  Oassander, a king of Macedonia, rebuilt the 
ancient city, as Plutarch mentions, but jomtly with the Athe- 
-nians and some other states. He was a tyrant who scrupled at 
no crime to gratify his lust of power. Comp. Thirlwall’s Hist. 
of Greece, v. VIII. p. 319. His punishment appears not to have 
been sudden, or to have consisted in any single calamity. He 
escaped a violent end; but the latter part of his reign was em- 
bittered by domestic troubles and wars; and, at his death, he 
left his kingdom in so weakened a state, that it was soon wrested 
from his heirs, and passed into other hands. 

23. rav dé rouri, «7A. Plutarch alludes to the Phocian or 
Sacred war of the Greeks, as it was called. The leaders in it, 
on the part of the Phocians, were Philomelus and Onomarchus, ° 
who seized the temple at Delphi and robbed it of its treasures, 
which they employed for raising and supporting an army of 
foreign soldiers. (Diod. XVI. 56.) This war was brought to an 
end by Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander. Most of 
these soldiers enlisted then under Timoleon, and accompanied 
him to Sicily to aid the Syracusans in resisting the Oarthagin- 
ians, and freeing themselves from the tyranny of Dionysius the 
younger. We see, from this passage, that the scene of the dia- 
logue is laid at Delphi. | 

27. é£@Xovro xakol kax@s. This expression is almost identical 
with that in Matt. xxi. 41: kxaxdvs xax@s dwodkéoe. The Greeks 
were fond of combining these words in other ways also, so as 
to produce a paronomasia, as, for instance, xaxa Kaxov, Kakov 
kdktoTos, kaxds Kkaxiay,x.t.A. The Romans said, in like manner, 
malos male perdere. On the use of this figure in the New Testa- 
ment, see Winer, § 62. 

In éviots.... Tvpdvvovs the accusative is an attracted case 
after the suppressed object of érérpiwpe. The change of evias 
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to éviovs assigns a false government to dreypjoaro.—apeder = nO 
doubt, properly an imperative =never mind. So many con- 
Janctions in English are old imperatives. (P. 25.) xai xodacrais, 
also punishers as wellas punished. For the use of the aorist in- 
stead of the present in dmrexypyoaro, see U. 575,2; H. 707; K. 
256, 4.0. It denotes a fact frequently observed and established 
by experience. Observe the force of the preposition in this verb, 
literally to use off, here = makes use of to the full. So Matt. vi. 8: 
Grréxovos rév po%év airay =sthey have their reward to the full, 
all they ever will have. Cf. Plutarch de Gen. Soc. p. 108. 

11. 6 Seds, viz., Apollo, as results from éy IvSiows. Of Te- 
letias we have no further information. 

14, The city of the Oleonians, ai KAewval adds, stood on the 
way from Argos to Corinth. It boasted a high antiquity, but 
in other respects was insignificant. Homer mentions it in his 
catalogue of ships (Il. II. 488-785) as one of the cities subject to 
the sway of Agamemnon. Plutarch means, probably, that it 
escaped the evils of misrule and tyranny as compared with some 
other places ; for it is not true that it escaped them altogether. 
In saying that <é had already come to nothing, he spoke with 
almost literal truth, since the site of it even then was scarcely 
any longer to be traced.* 

15. Sixvavios pev *OpSaydpas, x.r.A. The Sicyonians, besides 
the particular act of cruelty imputed to them here, were prover- 
bial for their vice and effeminacy in general. The menace of 
Apollo, however, is suspected to have been drawn forth by an 
artifice of Orthagoras himself, for the purpose of securing a 
more willing submission to his tyranny. The power, for which 
he thus sought to pave the way, continued in his family for more 
than a hundred years; the longest period, says Aristotle, of a 


* Teake(Travels in the Morea, v. III. p. 825) describes its present condition 
thus: ‘* Leaving the river and plain on our left, we cross some uncultivated fields, 
the roots of Mount Fuka, and at 11.13 halt for a few minutes at the site of Cleon. 
The only remains are some Hellenic foundations around a small height, upon 
which are the supporting walls of several terraces. A hamlet of four or five 
houses, on the slope towards the plain, i is al called Elenes ees) not far from 
which is a larger village, named K 
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Greek tyranny. Myron and Oleisthenes were also kings of 
Sicyon and descendants of Orthagoras.* 

16. of wepi (cf. John xi. 19), with the accusative of a proper 
name, commonly denotes the person spoken of, together with 
his associates or followers. It became, at length, particularly in 
the later writers, a mere periphrasis for the individual alone, 
without any reference to his connection with others, though 
possibly it may suggest, more distinctly than the name alone, 
the individual’s personal qualities or attributes, or history. Of. 
O. 476; H. 651; K. 296. II. 1; Butt. p. 489, on the usage. The 
more restricted sense would be pertinent here, or we may un- 
derstand Myron and Oleisthenes, together with those whom they 
employed as the instruments of their tyranny. 

18. ‘Opnpov 8€ mov Aéyovros,x.r.A. saying somewhere, in some 
passage or other of his writings. We have precisely the same 
indefinite mode of reference Heb. ii. 6, dcexaprupero dé ov, and, 
also, in iv. 4, efpnxe yap wov. The allusion is to Il. xv.688. The 
writer quotes it as a happy expression of his sentiment, but goes 
on to deny that it was illustrated in the instance of which 
Homer used the language. Copreus, the father, having slain 
Iphitus, was obliged to fly to Mycensz and obtain absolution at 
the hands of Eurystheus, See Crusius on Il. ut supra, Peri- 
phetes, the name of his son whom Homer lauds as so much 
superior to him, was slain by Hector as stated, I. xv. 639. The 
poet justifies the encomium, however, by no record of his exploits. 

28. dAda 7rd Sector, x.r.A. What is implied in respect to the 
infamy of those who are mentioned as the ancestors, may be 
assumed as known without illustration. To see who are meant 
as the offspring, it is necessary to go forward to the last sen- 
tence of the paragraph. Ulysses was descended both from Sysi- 
phus and Autolycus, being the son of the former, though his 
reputed father was Laertes, and grandson of the ssh through 





* In placing Orthagoras at the head of the line, Plutarch seems to disagree 
with Herodotus (V1. 126), who omits his name and mentions Andreas as the re- 
motest ancestor of Cleisthenes. Miiller (Dor. I. 8. 2. n. x) supposes that they 
were the same person, and supports his conjecture by an appeal to the fragment in 
Mai (11, p. 12). So Thirwall in his note, v. I. p. 424. 
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his mother Anticlea (Odyss. XI. 85). It was Autolycus who 
stole the oxen of Iphitus, or, more correctly, of his father Eury- 
tus, who sent his son in pursuit of them; and hence, by the 
allusion to this fact, we have the theft and infamy of the 
progenitor, precisely as-the argument requires, placed in oppo- 
sition to the renown and services of the descendant. It would 
explain nothing, so far as the history is concerned, but rather 
add to the difficulty, to read here ‘HpaxAéa or ‘HpaxAjy, instead 
of *Odvecea, and the change to this effect proposed by Wytten- 
bach would seem to be without sufficient reason. Aesculapius 
is mentioned, probably, because he was grandson of Phlegyas, 
who, in revenge for an affront from Apollo, set fire to his tem- 
ple at Delphi. 

25. Téyove....oixias, The term évayns was applied to a 
person who had committed some heinous crime which re- 
quired special religious rites for its expiation, and which even 
then fixed often a perpetual stigma on his descendants. So it 
was in this case. Pericles belonged, on the maternal side, fo 
the family of Megacles or the Alcmaeonidae, as they were some- 
times called, Oylon had attempted to obtain the sovereignty of 
Athens, B. O. 612. He was defeated in this design, and his 
adherents, though he himself escaped, took refuge at the altars 
of the gods. Megacles, in whose archonship this occurred, 
promised to spare their lives, if they would leave their asylum, 
and prevailed on them to trust his word. He both abused, 
however, their confidence and violated the sanctity of the place. 
He no sooner had them in his power than he broke his oath, 
and put them to death within the precincts of the temple itself. 
The act was deemed so atrocious, that Epimenides (probably the 
iStos airay mpopyrns, whom Paul quotes in Titus i. 12), who 
appears to have been not only a poet, but the great xaSapris of 
his age, was sent for from Crete to perform the necessary rites 
of purification. Megacles and his family were banished for a 
time from the city, and, though afterwards suffered to return, 
could never wipe off entirely the stain of so memorable a crime. 
—yéyove, asreferring to origin or descent, may be followed by 
ex, or directly, as in this case, by the genitive. 
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1, (P. 26.) Mdyvos. This Latin word is transferred, instead 
of being translated, because it had become so associated with 
the name of Pompey as to be a Kind of surname. <rpdSwvos fy 
vids, etc. It was chiefly the insatiate avarice of Strabo which 
rendered him so odious. He was killed by lightning, which the 
Romans regarded as a punishment for his vices. His body was 
seized by the populace, dragged by iron hooks through the city, 
and finally thrown into the Tiber. See Plut. vit. Pomp. c. 1. 

4. dxav3ayv—dumdpayov: pvyavov—Andavoyv. The botany of 
the ancients is too little known to admit of our deciding very 
definitely what products are meant by these words. It is only 
apparent that the dxaySa was some showy shrub or tree which 
bore the useful domdpayos, and the dpdyavov some plant which 
produced the gum A7davoy, and then was used for fuel. 

9. Mupias. For the accent of this word, see O. 187, ¢; H. 
267; K. 99,2. Itis here an indefinitely large number = innu- 
merable, and similar to pupious in 1 Cor. iv. 15. It is feminine, 
because herds of cattle and horses are so conceived of, and herds 
of cattle are, in fact, usually so. 

VIII. 17. (P. 26.) vouige some editors would change to vo- 
pi{ere. But we have no warrant for this, and must regard the 
infinitive as brachyological for yp7y or Set vopigey, or as includ- 
ing in itself the idea of the impersonal verb. So Stallbaum, 
after Heindorf, explains the similar cases in Plato: ‘‘ in talibus 
locisnon Seiy omissum esse, sed verba jyeioSat, AoyifeoSat, voui- 
¢ew, al. significare eguum s. opus judicare.” See note on Pro- 
tag. 346, B.—réd xard Kdddcrsop, x.t.A. In his life of Dion, Plu- 
tarch relates this incident more at length. Oallippus, or Oal- 
licrates, as the name is sometimes written, was living at the 
court of Dion, as his guest, atthe time that he murdered him. 
He had been suspected of such a design and charged with it, 
but protested his innocence by an oath, which he regarded so 
little as to choose the festival of the Deity by whom he had 
sworn, as the occasion for carrying his purpose into effect. He 
was soon deposed from the power which it had been his object 
to secure by this act, and, after wandering from place to place, 
was killed in a quarrel with the very same dagger, as it is said, 
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which he had used against Dion. “Thus,” as the narrator 
adds, “he suffered the punishment which his crimes deserved.” 
This disposition in Plutarch to mark the retributions of guilt in 
human history has been justly pointed out as one of his most 
distinguishing and valuable traits as a biographer.* 

19. With xai, rd repeats oidy éor: above. Aristotle mentions 
the same incident in his Poetics (c. 9), but calls the person 
whose death was thus avenged Mitys, instead of Mitius. 

25. ‘O pev Apiorwy, x.r.A. The ornament here meant was the 
famous golden necklace, with which Polynices, the son of Oedi- 
pus, induced Eriphyle to betray her husband Amphiaraus, who 
had secreted himself to avoid going to the Theban war, in which 
he knew he was destined to perish. * 

26. évratSa xeipevov, deposited here, i. e. in the temple at 
Delphi. Alcmson, the son of Amphiaraus, on hearing of the 
death of his father, slew Eriphyle, and consecrated the fatal 
ornament as a gift to Apollo at Delphi. Here it remained till 
the time of the Sacred war, when it shared the fate of the other 
treasures of the temple, as stated in a preceding note. See 
VII. 28, P. 24. Ariston, who received the necklace, was the 
leader of a band of the foreign soldiers (fevaywydv), hired with 
the fruits of this sacrilege. 

27. ray rupdvveyr is genitive absolute with dddvray, denoting 
the condition or circumstances under which the necklace was 
removed. The tyrants are probably the leaders of the Pho- 
cians in the Sacred war, viz. Onomarchus, Philomelus, Phayllus, 
and others, 

5. (P. 27.) xedrddvav.... duePSepe. “* Hirundinem laedere, 
ut hodieque a multis, sic antiquitus nefas habebatur.” Wyttenb. 
Bessus, of whom Plutarch relates this very striking occurrence, 
is unknown to us, except from this passage. : 

8. ri waav.... empatas, What, fellow, has possessed you to 
do so monstrous a thing? Both ri ra%dv, and the similar phrase 
ri pa%ay, express always disapprobation on the part of the person 
from whom the question proceeds, and are often rendered, 


* See to this effect Hoffmann, Die Alterthumswissenchaft, p. 695, 
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though loosely, why, for what reason, etc. But with this general 
resemblance, the phrases admit of a more exact distinction. In 
demanding the explanation of an act by ri ra3a», the cause is 
supposed to be some external circumstances or sudden phrensy 
of mind; but in employing ri pa%dy that it was occasioned by 
false views, or some oversight of the understanding. Matth. 
§ 567; C. 681, N; H. 789, o; K. 844, R. 5.—ydp presupposes an 
indignant denial of the insinuation which the question conveyed. 
—d)Acxoroy, strange, unnatural, See the etymology in Liddell 
and Scott. 

IX. 14, (P. 27.) raira pv npeis, x.r.r., these things we say, 
in accordance with the assumption, supposing, to wit, that there 
7s some delay, etc. This sense of afiow to denote what is taken 
Jor granted, is frequent in philosophical writers. 

17. ody 7}, x.7.Ay(8C. 680, tn what way,) not as Plato that pun- 
ishment is @ suffering which follows injustice, but contempora- 
neous with it, produced from the same common source and root. 

19. dudSev appears to express the same sense as the following 
genitives. Wyttenbach would disregard the grammatical form, 
and consider it as equivalent to éov, at the same time. In either 
case it is strictly superfluous, since the idea is already expressed 
by other words in the sentence. The remark of Plato, to which 
exception is taken, is found de Legg. 5. 874, F. The line from 
Hesiod is v. 264 of the Works and Days. The other is considered 
by some as a free citation of v. 268 of the same work, but by 
others is attributed to Democritus of Chios, or Oallimachus. 
The sentiment in both is the same, and corresponds to Prov. v. 
22; xxvi. 27, and Ps, vii. 16, 

24. xavSapis, the plaster-beetle, or Spanish fly (lytta vesica- 
toria, Fab., or meloe vesicatoria, Lin.), whose powerful vesicating 
properties, it is well known, will both kill and cure. The an- 
cient physicians made the same use of the cantharis in medi- 
cine which is made of it at present. Of. Plut. Aud. Poet. 22, A. 

25. dvriraSeias. Or rather, as we might say in our day, by a 
kind of hom@opathy : similia similibus curantur. 

8. (P. 28). éxacros.... oravpév. Reference is here made to 
the case of malefactors who were condemned to die by crucifixion. 
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A part of their punishment consisted in being required to carry 
their own cross to the place of execution. This passage of Plu- 
tarch is a locus classicus, in proof of the existence of such a 
custom (Lips. de Cruce, 2.5), and confirms what the Evangelists 
assume as true relative to this point in their history of the cru- 
cifixion of the Saviour. (Matt. xxvii. 82; Mark xv. 21; Luke 
xxiii. 26; John xix. 17.) See “ Crucifixion,” in Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible. 

7. perapeAcias = regrets; perdvocay = repentance and reforma- 
tion, cf. above, VI. So in New Testament, perapeAnSes is used 
to express the regrets and remorse of Judas, while perdyoa ex- 
presses genuine repentance. 

12. dypis.... 6@9@ou. Reiske finds in this passage an allu- 
sion to the early Ohristian martyrs, who were sometimes put to 
death in a manner similar to what is described here, in the per- 
secutions under the Roman emperors. We should not be au- 
thorized, however, to infer this merely from the mode of execu- 
tion, since this does not seem to have been peculiar to the 
Christians, but common to them with others who were held to be 
atrocious offenders. Plato alludes to a similar punishment, which 
he expresses by the word xaramrrw37. Gorg. 478, o. The ear- 
liest explicit allusions to the sufferings of the Christians which 
occur in our classical authors, are those of Tacitus, Annal. xv. 
44, and of Suetonius in Nerone, o. 16. It is generally supposed 
that Juvenal also refers to Christians (Serm. 1. 146-8), but the 
terms there are too indefinite to admit of such a construction. 
with certainty. 

20. “Hpddtxov.... 6 WAarav.... vooovow. Plato says this in 
Repub. 3. 400, A. Herodicus was at first a professional sa:do- 
rpiBns, or teacher of gymnastics. These, before his time, had 
been practised almost solely as an accomplishment, but were 
applied by him to purposes of health, and were henceforth en- 
grafted on the healing art as a branch of the profession. Wyt- 
tenbach, in his note on this passage, has confounded him with 
another person of the same name, who was a brother of Gorgias 
the sophist. See Stallb. on Gorg. 448, B., and also Woolsey, 
ibid. The place from which he is here named, Selymbria or 
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Selybria (Hoff. p. 1587), was a city of Thrace on the Propon- 
tis.—pifavra .... larpixy 80. réyvy, datious communionis et socie- 
tatis, K.284,8; O. 899; H. 662. 

24. Scot rv mupavrixa,x.t.r, The peculiar felicity both of con- 
ception and manner displayed here, has been justly admired. 
““Et egregie haeo excogitata et graviter omnino pronuntiata 
sunt.” Wyttenb. 

1. (P. 29.) A€yw Se mpos nuas,x.r.A. See analysis of the argu- 
ment, p. 75. The passage, it will at once occur, presents a most 
striking parallel to the declaration in 2 Pet. iii.8,9: ‘‘ The Lord 
is not slack concerning his promises ” (his word, his purposes) 
‘‘as some men count slackness: for one day with him is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

8. rd pndev. The article gives emphasis = mere nothing. 

6. dAXas re xal, properly cum alias ob causaa, tum, etc., but 
may be rendered = padcora, especially. Seeon the phrase Matth. 
§ 597; O. 671, 8, cf. 492; H. 511; K. 832,4. The punishment 
of the wicked may with so much the more reason be deferred 
for a time, because in the interval they are constantly guarded 
as prisoners, who have no means of escape from the power of 
the Deity. ( 

X. 19. (P. 29.) mpocdoxias means more frequently in- the 
classics hope, expectation in a good sense, and this is the only 
meaning of it which some of the Lexicons recognize; but here 
manifestly it signifies fear, apprehension, precisely as in Luke 
xxi. 26. For the gender of ois, see O, 446. 

24. €yerat.... kat... e&edndoxe. The sense here turns on 
the force of ei3vs. The writer would say, that the transgressor 
has no sooner tasted the pleasure than he begins to feel the 
pains of guilt; or, to speak after the analogy of the figure, he is 
caught as soon as the alluring bait of vice has tempted him to 
swallow it. evSvs connects itself back to ddiunoas, and signifies 
at the same time, i. e. that the unjust deed was committed. See 
Passow sub voc. 8.b. Of. also K. 312, R. 6; CO. 616, a; H. 795, 
b, c. The adverb and participle in this sense are more apt to 
stand in the same clause; but could be separated here perhaps, . 
because they qualify both -verbs. 

6 
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27. Suwvos.... dtaorpoPei. Plutarch has quoted this line also, 
in his life of Luoullus, but, as here, without accrediting it to its 
source. The author is unknown. The comparison reminds us 
of the somewhat similar illustration of the same thought in Is. 
lvii. 20. 

1. (P. 80.) irapydrns éxeivn, that audacity, viz., whichis a well- 
known characteristic of the wicked. The use of éxeivos to denote 
persons or things of general notoriety, is similar to that of tlle in 
Latin, but less frequent. H. 679, b. Not wholly dissimilar to this 
is the use of the pronoun in the New Testament phrase, 7-7,<¢pa 
éxeivn, in Matt. vii. 22; xxiv. 86; Luke x. 12, ete. 

8. Tade 8pdxov, x.r.A Stesichorus is said to have written a 
tragedy, entitled Orestes, from which these lines are supposed to 
have been taken. (Athan. L. 12. p. 518, A.)\—Baowreds TrAatoSe- 
vidas is Orestes, the grandson, or, as others say, the nephew, 
of Plisthenes, It is he who appears to Clytemnestra in the 
dream or vision, because as the natural avenger of his father it 
belonged to him to punish her for having murdered Agamem- 
non. 

12. émaye: agrees directly with the nearest subject in the 
clause which immediately precedes, and hence is singular, 
though it has also several other subjects in the plural. H. 511, h. 
Or the subjects may be regarded as making up one whole, and 
thus taking a singular verb. K. 242, R. 2. xecpavas here must of 
course denote tempests in the soul. 

13. Olov haciv AmodAddwpoy,k.7.A. When ancient writers would 
cite the two worst examples of inhumanity which were known 
to them, they gave the names of this Apollodorus and Phalaris. 
(Senec. de Ira, 2. 5; de Benefic. 7.19.) He lived B. O. 279, 
and reigned at Oassandria, or Potidaea as it was called at first, on 
the confines of Macedonia and Thrace. (Hoff. p. 117, 181.) The 
images of guilt which haunted his imagination, show that he must 
have been an unnatural father as well as a cruel tyrant. The 
Scythians were proverbial for their barbarity (hence a general- 
ized term for rude, uncivilized, in Ool. iii. 11), and as the king- 
dom of Apollodorus lay in their vicinity, it was not a singular 
suggestion of his fears, that he might one day fall into their 
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hands, and suffer from them the plagues which his heart told him 
that he deserved. 

19. "Immapyov 8€ tov Hetororpdrov, k.r.A. 8C. dpav, supplied from 
the first member of the sentence. Herodotus (V. 56), has re- 
lated another dream which Hipparchus is said to have had just 
before his assassination, and which conveyed to him an obscure 
intimation of his danger. The crime, which occasioned him 
these forebodings, is indicated by the source from which he sees 
himself threatened with punishment. He was put to death by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, B. O. 518. 

21. didAns, a bowl or basin, with more breadth than depth; 
Latin, patera. In the Apocalypse it is the bowl, or cup of 
punishment, unfortunately rendered vial in the English version. 
Rev. v. 8, et al. 

22. Oi d€ Irodepaiov, x.r.A. The Ptolemy here mentioned was 
a son of the first Egyptian king of this name. He is summoned 
to justice by Seleucus, because he had murdered him, and thus 
succeeded to his power as king of Macedonia. We are to inter- 
pret the dream probably as showing forth not only the certainty 
of his punishment, but the particular manner in which he should 
come to his end. He had reigned but a short time, when his 
kingdom was invaded by the Gauls, on their migration east- 
ward, who took him prisoner and tore him in pieces alive. 
This was in the third century B. O. It was to the descendants 
of these Gauls, in part, that the Epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed. They crossed subsequently into Asia Minor, and 
there established themselves in the portion of it which was 
afterwards called from them (KeAroi, TaAdra:) Gallatia. See 
‘* Galli,” by Baumstark, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiidie. 

4. (P. 81.) Baive dixns dooov, go, meet thy merited doom. 
‘4ocov is often joined in this sense with iévat, ixéoS%a:, and other 
similar verbs. It takes more frequently in such a case the da- 
tive, but sometimes the genitive, as here. So Il. XIV. 227. Com- 
pare note on éyyurdra, p. 14, |. 15. 

6. yuyoropreiov was a place for the practice of necromancy, 
i.e., where, according to the popular superstition, the souls of the 
dead could be called up from the lower world and consulted as 
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a species of oracle. The Greeks, as early as the time of Homer 
(Odyss. XI. 24), practised this mode of divination, but not, as it 
would appear, with great frequency, or on common occasions.* 
It presupposes manifestly a belief in the continued existence of 
the soul after death, and constitutes an important testimony to 
the recognition of this doctrine, wherever the custom prevails. 
The Old Testament abounds in traces of it among the Hebrews, 
in the earliest as well as the later periods of their history. See 
Lev. xix. 81; Deut. xviii. 11; 1 Sam. xxv. 7 eq.; Is. viii. 19, 
xxix. 4, etc. The city here mentioned as the seat of the oracle 
was most probably in Bithynia on the Euxine. 

XI. 16. évr@ Big and ro ypdym may be by hendiadys = e» ra 
rov Biov xpdvq, analogous to our life-time. 

17. rd Sarpzémnov is to be supplied as the subject of mapexery, 
unless we read with some inmdpxew, in which case xaxéy would 
. be the subject. , 

18. wpdyparos is in apposition with déixias, the latter as sub- 
ject and the former as predicate of the preposition. 

20. jatoSnots airav, the perceiving or consciousness I say of 
this. “ avrés is sometimes used, like the Latin <dpse, of that 
which is the subject of discourse, and supplies the place of 
airés otros.” Kithner, Ausfihr. Gram. 6380, 8, e. A neuter 
pronoun referring to a sentence, usually singular in English, is 
more frequently plural in Greek to express the complexity of 
the idea. H.518,b. Of. K. 241, R.8; ©. 886. 

21. isropovar Syrov Avoipayoy,x.r.A. Plutarch relates the same 
anecdote of this well-known general of Alexander in his Apopth. 
183, E, and again in his treatise de San. Tuend. 126, E. The 
European Getae dwelt on the confines of Thrace, which was one 
of the countries that fell to Lysimachus in the partition of Alex- 
ander’s empire.—24. é€ujs has the influence on the following rela- 





* Oracles for this purpose were oriental in their origin and character, rather 
than Grecian. ‘‘ They seem,’’ says Thirlwall (v. I. p. 205), ‘not to have becn 
congenial with the feelings of the Greeks, and to have been seldom resorted to, 
except by thoso who had been goaded by remorse into an unwonted supereti- 
tion.” 
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tive, which ¢uod would have had in its place. Soph. p. 179; O. 
- 603. i 

2. (P. 82.) 9 xpnudrov Evexev.... PIdvp.... h 80 Horny. 
Three different ways of conceiving and expressing the motive of 
_ the same action are here brought together, évexey with the geni- 
tive denoting properly the object for the sake of which; the 
dative without a preposition, the manner in, or means by, which; 
and é:d,' with the accusative, the cause through which the agent 
is led to perform it. Plutarch, like Tacitus, is fond of these 
varied constructions. 

14. Sipevidyns....xevyv. Simonides is said to have been the 
first who wrote poetry for a reward. As he demanded a high 
price for his encomiums, he found it much easier to obtain the 
money than the thanks of those who were ambitious of a place 
in his verse. Hence he was accustomed to say that he kept 
two chests; that for silver he found always full ; but that for 
benefits or presents of gratitude, empty. 

15. 8¢ 7Sovqs, x.7.A. The preposition denotes apparently a 
condition, under which the wicked make the experience in 
question, i. e., in enjoying a pleasure which proves immediately 
so worthless, they find, etc. So da meperouns, Rom. ii. 27 = in 
a state of circumcision; 8 dxpoSvorias, Rom. iv. 11 = in a state 
of uncircumcision. épnyoy is feminine, and belongs to xaxiar. 
It is one of several adjectives which have usually three, but in 
Attio writers often only two, endings. 

20. éd’ ols é3pace,x.r.A. The compound construction in é¢’ ots 
throws the participle into the following clause ; but in the agree- 
ment the law of sense prevails still over that of position. Valcke- 
naer (Diatrib. in Euripides Fragm. c. 17, p. 178), supposes these 
lines to be drawn from some lost tragedy of Euripides. The 
crime which Ino laments was, that she had instigated her hus- 
band, Athamas, to treat his children by a former marriage with 
so much cruelty, and even to attempt their death. 

22. mas av, joined thus to the optative, expresses not so 
much a question as a definite wish or prayer, and where the 
Latin language would employ o s, or utinam. Matth. 513.1; 
O. 600, 2; K. 260, 2. So again in the sentence which follows.— 
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é€ apxijs, anew, a8 at first.—25. ratra=ovres introduces the second 
member of the comparison, as correlative with Screp. It is 
less common in this sense than rairp. 

3. (P. 33.) Ov yap dors, x.r.A. The order of the words, as con- 
formed more nearly to that of the thought, would be, as Wytten- 
bach suggests, ob yap Sappadéov gore rd wovnpéy, k.r.A. The object of 
this arrangement would seem to be to emphasize rd srovnpop, or, 
perhaps, to bring it into close connection with mpoapeiraz. The 
expression, év ofs mpoa:petras, has arisen from a contraction of 
the fuller and more common construction éy rovrots & rpoatpetrat. 
The phrase is similar to that mentioned in the note on 1. 20. 

5. ef pt)... rovsdadiuxouvras. Tho words of Cicero (Offic. I. 
19) furnish a comment on this remark. “ Scientia, quae est 
remota a justitia, calliditas potius, quam sapientia est appel- 
landa.” In these terms he has given the sense of Plato in 
Menex. 246, E. It was held by many of the ancients as a sort 
of axiom in ethics, that good qualities preserve their character 
as such only when directed to good ends. Thus a bad man may 
exhibit subtilty or cunning in the practice of vice, but not wis- 
dom properly so called. He may discover pertinacity, pre- 
sumption, arrogance, but not true fortitude, courage, or mag- 
nanimity. 

12, rovs Wéyovras .... mpo%upws, they fear those who censure 
them, and dread those who praise them, as persons injured by 
deception and as especially hostile to the wicked, because they 
praise readily those who seem to be good. The proof, it will be 
observed, which confirms the observation in rovs éxaivovvras 
dediaoww, is itself confirmed by the clause ori... . mpo3upes. 
The praise of virtue, to develop the idea in another form, im- 
plies, where it is sincere, an abhorrence of vice; and hence 
there are none whom the wicked have so much reason to dread, 
as the very persons on whom they have imposed by their hypo- 
crisy, and who, in applauding them for imaginary excellence, 
give proof of the detestation with which they would regard 
them, could they but see their characters in a true light. The 
distinction said to exist between Sedieva: and oBeioSas, is, that 
the former denotes a permanent feeling of insecurity, the latter 
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a sudden fear, or the terror awakened by the presence itself of © 
danger. See Ammonius, sub v. Agos. See also Stallb. on Plat. 
Protag. 858, D. But this difference, says StaJlbaum, is often 
neglected, as in Legg. 746, E, Ibid. 7, 819, A, and Xenoph. 
Mem. III. 5. 6. 

20. Ov yap 8yrov, x.t.A., Jor surely it cannot be that while on 
the one hand the mean man, after having faithfully rendered up 
a@ trust committed to him, etc., is immediately subject to regret and 
troubled at what he has done, they on the other hand who sacri- 
Jice men’s lives for power, etc., were not wont to repent of it nor 
abhor themselves, nor be troubled at what has been done. It isa 
sentence of the same kind as that on p. 17, where see note. 

1. (P. 84.) émt rupavviot....’AmodAd8wpos, for the attain- 
ment of sovereignties and conspiracies, i. ©., by a constructio prag- 
nans, as regards the latter, for the stronger confederation of them. 
From the sense of éwi as denoting “ condition,” results that of 
‘aim or object,” as being the inducement from which a-person 
acts. The allusion is to the means which Apollodorus took in 
order to bind his accomplices more strongly to his cause. Ie 
invited them to a feast, and, after they had eaten, showed to 
them the remains of the bodies of several persons whom he had 
slain and served up to them in their food. 

8. ds TAaixos, x.r.A. The story is told at length by Herodotus 
(VI. 86), and alluded to by other writers. See Rawlinson’s note 
on Herod. III. p. 477. Glaucus was by birth a Spartan, and 
esteemed the most just man of hisage. A rich Milesian, having 
heard of his fame, and wishing to provide some securer place 
for his property than Ionia at that time afforded, entrusted to 
him a2 large sum of money, on condition that it should be 
restored when demanded. After a time the sons of the Milesian 
came, and, as the lawfal heirs, requested the surrender of the 
property. But Glaucus now affected an entire ignorance of the 
transaction, and sent them away without granting their claim. 
On their departure he hastened to Delphi, and inquired of the 
oracle whether he might persist in his denial and retain the 
money. He was answered, that if he chose to falsify his word, 
he might enjoy the fruits of his perfidy for a time, but that as a 
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punishment for his wickedness in conceiving such a thought, he 
and all his family should be utterly destroyed. The answer so 
terrified him, that he sent for the Milesians, and gavethem back 
the property, but was ere long cut off with all his race, in fulfil- 
ment of what the oracle had foretold. Juvenal, Serm. 13, 199, 
recites this story to confirm the moral, that crime meditated in- 
volves often the guilt of crime committed : 


Has patitur poenas peccandi sola voluntas. 


5. eya pev, I for my part, though others may judge dif- 
ferently. The antithete $¢ which the mind so readily supplies, 
may be omitted in such cases. Cf. Matth. § 622.b; H. 862, a; 
K. 822, R. 8. This is exemplified in the New Testament, Acts 
xix. 4; Rom. vii. 12, x. 1; Ool. ii, 28. Of. Winer, § 64. 
2, ©. 

XII. 11. Tuyov.... pijxos. Perhaps, it is being protracted too 
much, with reference to the future and the length of what remains 
to be discussed. Tuydy is an adverb. 

13. dSonep ehedpov. This term is used, with a playful allu- 
sion to the contests of wrestlers or pugilists, in which, when 
one was vanquished, another came forward and took his place. 
The individual, sitting by in expectation of being thus called 
into the lists, was termed 6 éedpos. Referring to this custom, 
Timon says, that as the first difficulties have all been overcome, 
he will now propose his final objection, and thus bring on, as it 
were, his last recruit. 

14, perpios, not indifferently, but well, excellently, an ex- 
pression of unqualified praise, i. q. xoopiws. See Stallb. on Plat. 
Phaedo, 108, O. 

15. “A yap Edpiridns, x.r.A. It appears from Stobaeus (Serm. 
78, p. 454), that a remark like this was contained in the Alemaeon 
of Euripides, a tragedy of the poet which has been lost. The 
doctrine, against which Timon cites the poet, has formed, it is 
well known, a part of the religious creed of mankind in almost 
every age and nation. The Grecian drama, especially, abounds 
in the recognition of it. ‘ In the Oedipus Tyrannus,” says Pro- 
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fessor Lewis,* “the Oedipus Coloneus and Antigone of Soph- 
ocles, in the Phoenissae of Euripides, and in the Septem of 
Aeschylus, we have constantly this single moral presented,— 
that an act of wilfal disobedience to the Divine command, in- 
- volves, not only the first guilty individual, but also his offspring 
to the third generation, together with his kindred and country, 
in a train of the most calamitous consequences,—that sin ever 
begets sin, and that nothing can stay the plague or make atone- 
ment, but the direct interposition of Heaven. The story of the 
house of Atreus strongly presents the same great truth, as it is 
powerfully exemplified in the sublime Trilogy of Aeschylus, 
consisting of the Agamemnon, the Choraeph, and the Eumenides, 
It is, however, worthy of note in these cases, as in the parallel 
Scripture histories, that the descendants are not merely unfortu- 
nate, but criminal.” For the opinion of the ancients on this 
subject, Wyttenbach refers to Valckenaer ad Phoeniss. v. 941; 
Hippol. v. 826, and also Ez. Spanhem. ad Oallimach. p. 265. 
Among the places in Scripture which assert -this doctrine, are 
_ Ex. xx. 5; Gen. ix.25; 1 Sam. iii. 12, 18; 1 Kings xv. 29, 30; 
xxi. 29; Rom. v. 12-19; Matt. xxiii. 85; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.t 

23. «3 r@ ddixws,x.7.A. 8C. xoAdCev, Which is understood with 
dixatov in the previous clause, and is to be supplied with adixas 
and Bpadéws here. dvadapSdvovor = recover, make good the de- 
lay.—Olov évrai3a 8nrovdev, As for example here (at Delphi) 
you may know—8nrov%ev = scilicet. 

4, (P. 35.) of d¢ cuvSévres alriapy, x.1.dr. but they having got up a 
charge, etc.- The origin of the quarrel was a jest of Aesop’s, that 
the Delphians were a shiftless set, who, having no land of their 
own, had to depend on the sacrifices for their daily food. The 
scholiast in Aristophanes (Vulp. 1446) says, that they concealed 





4 * “The Divine attributes as exhibited in the Grecian Poetry,’’ in Bib. Rep. v. 
X. No. 19. See also Articles by one of the editors of this volume on the Theology 
of Aeschylus in Bibl. Sacra, vol. XVI. No. 62, and on the Theology of Sopho- 
cles in Bibl. Sacra, vol. XVII. No. 67, and vol. XVIII. No. 69. 


t The Biblical view of this subject will be found very fully stated and vindi- 
cated against objections in Jamieson on Sacred History, v. 2, ¢. 5. 
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one of the sacred vessels in his baggage, and after his departure 
pursued him and charged him with having stolen it. They took 
up the affront therefore intended for themselves, in the name of 
Apollo, and put Aesop todeath on the charge of sacrilege. Out 
of respect to the memory of Aesop, the Delphians subsequently 
transferred this punishment to Nauplia, mentioned just be- 
low, another of the summits of Parnassus. Hyampeia was the 
name of the eastern one of two lofty cliffs, not less than 2,000 
feet high, which overhung Delphi on the north, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by a deep fissure, through which a stream 
flows in winter into the fountain of Castalia, just at the foot of 
these summits. Over this frightful precipice criminals were 
thrown who had been guilty of any act of disrespect to the 
temple or oracle of the Delphian god. As the dialogue, accord- 
ing to the fiction of the writer, took place in a porch which 
stood almost under the shadow of the cliff, the speaker could 
say, with a look or gesture in that direction, dmé ris wérpas 
éxeims. The Samaritan woman’s abrupt allusion to Gerizim, 
é€v rour To dpet, in John iv. 19, arises from a similar autoptical 
view. 

11, Sdpyos “18per,x-r.A. Instead of Idmon, Herodotus (XI. 
184) writes Iadmon. The descendant, as he states, bore the 
same name as his ancestor. Aesop is said to have been born a 
slave, to have been sold repeatedly from one master to another, 
till he came at length into the possession of Idmon the Samian, 
who gave him his freedom. 

18. rd Bpayx:dav aorv,x.r.A. The Branchidae were the hered- 
itary priests of the temple and oracle of Apollo at Didyme, not 
far from Miletus in Ionia, As they had betrayed its treasures 
to Xerxes, they requested -him, on his return from Greece, to 
give them a residence in some remote region of Asia, where they 
might be secure from the wrath of the Greeks, which they had 
now so much reason to apprehend. He accordingly removed 
them to Bactriana. It was here that Alexander found their 
descendants on his expedition into the East, and inflicted on 
them the summary vengeance to which Plutarch refers. 

22. Kepxupaious (from Képxupa or Képxupa, the modern Corfu) 
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was & later name of the Phaeaces of Homer, who entertained 
Ulysses with. great hospitality when shipwrecked on their coast, 
and who finally conveyed him in a vessel of their own to Ithaca, 
See Odyss. VI. 78-225, and XIII. 1-95. A beautiful fountain, 
back of the modern city of Corfu, is still associated with the 
story of Nausicaa and her attendants, and the ship-like island 
in the harbor is pointed out as the ship which conveyed Ulysses 
home, and on its return was converted into stone by the resent- 
ment of Poseidon. 

1. (©. 86.) xa réy srotpéva, Viz. Polyphemus. The allusion is 
to the well-known story related in Odyss. IX. 871 sq. kai, i. ., 
on his part, as an offset to this pillage of the soldiers. mpds, in 
the verb = besides, adds the blinding of the shepherd to the destruc- 
tion of hisflock. See the fall statement, Apophthg. Agathoc. 

2. ef hevedras. Pheneus, as old as the time of Homer (Il. 
XI. 605), was acity in Arcadia. The chasm of which Plu- 
tarch speaks was one in its vicinity, into which the waters from 
the surrounding mountains flowed, and from. which they were 
conveyed again by means of subterranean outlets. Any obstruc- 
tion in these outlets was liable to occasion an immediate inup- 
dation. Pausanias states that such a catastrophe had taken 
place once in very early times, and that the waters rose sp 
high that the city, although upon a hill, had been entirely . 
swept away. It was afterwards rebuilt; but it would seem, 
from what is intimated here, that the inhabitants had recently 
experienced again o similar disaster, or at least were now 
threatened with a recurrence of it.* Pliny says (xxvii. 5, § 1) 
that the Pheneatae suffered this calamity five times. Their su- 
perstition led them to attribute it to the anger of Apollo. Of. 
Hoff. p. 1144. The tripod which Hercules is said to have taken 
away, was that belonging to the temple at Delphi. At the 
distance of fifteen stadia from Pheneus, on the way to Pellene 





“* Leake visited these localities and found still remaining, on the‘ conical 
peak ” where the ancient Pheneus stood, ‘‘ some pieces of the walls with square 
and round towers.’? Travels in the Morea, v. 3, p. 146. A little village, Phonia 
(Pwvia), now occupies a part of the ancient site. See Rangabée’s ‘EAAnMixcd, vol. 
- II. p. 664. : . 
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in Achaia, was a temple of Apollo Pythias, which Hercules was 
said to have founded. He robbed one temple to enrich an- 
other. 

6. SuBapiras....°Hpas. The cause of the anger of Juno is 
supposed to have been a profanation of her temple in Leucadia, 
an island of the Ionian sea off the coast of Acarnania. <A slave 
had taken refage in it from his master, but was pursued, and 
scourged by him while clinging to the altar, in disregard of the 
right to protection which the sanctity of the place conferred 
upon him. The Sybarites, we may suppose, were culpably in- 
different to the act, or perhaps in some way extended a direct 
sanction to it, and thus the guilt became common. Their city 
was twice destroyed, once by the Crotoniats, B. O. 508, and 
again half a century later by the same people, as is related by 
Diod. Sic. XII. 9.10. In speaking of three such disasters, Plu- 
tarch alludes to some other overthrow, of which no account has 
been preserved. The cessation of the evils, which the oracle 
foretold, may have been the peace and solitude which destruc- 
tion brings with it. But the entire passage is very obscure, and 
all which critics have advanced upon it amounts only to an at- 
t@mpt at explanation. 

7. dpdtwv is connected by d¢ to the foregoing sentence, and 
introduces another instance of the absurdity there predicated of 
Apollo. 

18. xal «i, not although, but even zf. ‘‘Hoc tenendum; xal 
ei semper habere gradationem, ut sit adeo st ; ei cal autem ea gra- 
datione carere atque simpliciter esse esi, guanguam.” Stallb. on 
Apol, Soc. 82. Cf. K. 81, '7; H. 874. 

14, da rnv.... adxodaciay. The crime of Ajax is unknown 
to Homer, and rests on some later tradition. It is disputed to 
whom the lines here should be attributed, whether Callimachus, 
Euphorion, or some one else.—rov 57, where, I pray? 87 con- 
nected with interrogatives, and with the imperative and optative 
expressions of the verb, augments the earnestness of the inquiry, 
command, or entreaty. See Acts xiii. 2; 1 Oor. vi. 20; Luke ii. 15. 

16. drt oritovow,x.r.A. If this was a punishment at first, it 
became in the end a mark of beauty or honor. (Herod. V. 6.) 
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The women of some other countries in northern Europe and in 
Asia, a8 ancient writers testify, imprinted figures on their bod- 
ies, or, as the South-sea islanders term it, tattooed themselves 
in a similar manner. — ripwpodvres — yuvaixas. The Thracian 
women were said to have torn Orpheus in pieces at a festival of 
Dionysius. _ 

XIU. 5. (P. 87.) Elev is often a mere particle of transition ; 
but it more frequently intimates that the speaker would change 
the topic of discourse, either because he has said all that he 
himself wishes to offer, or because he has heard enough upon it 
from another. 

6. dAnSewd = realities, as opposed to fables, pd3os, below. 
And so generally dAn3és denotes the true in opposition to the 
false; dAn3wvdv, the real in opposition to the apparent; the 
genuine in opposition to the spurious or shams, as in Plato, or as 
in the New Testament, the substance in opposition to the shadow. 
“T am the real wine,” ‘‘I am the real bread,” sc. of which the 
wine and the bread commonly so called are only a shadow or 
imperfect image.—Ei de py mavray GAN’ Ena, 80. aAnSwd €oriy.—ei 
dé pr} BovrAe, rovro pev eacov, but if you do not wish to examine 
this point, sc. whether they are all fables, dismiss this question. 

14. rév evayyos, x.r.A. These festivals, seoféua as they were 
termed, were observed in various places and in honor of differ- 
ent deities, The one here mentioned was that of Apollo, which, 
it seems, had just been celebrated with great pomp at Delphi. 

15. éxeims is deictic here as once before. Of what the pepis 
or conferred portion consisted, whether of land or a part of the 
customary sacrifice, or something else, is not known.—jv.... 
aroyovous. qv is the object both of ddatpovyres and of AapBaverv. 
Hitten speaks of it as a noteworthy circumstance, that there 
were some of the reputed posterity of Pindar still remaining in 
the age of Plutarch. | 

19. ef py .... proyl, unless he has a blackened heart, which has 
been forged with cold flames. The expression is contained in.a 
fragment of the poet, which Athenaeus has preserved, XIII. 601, 
D. The oxymoron in Woypa ¢Pdoyi is bold, but in the spirit of 
Pindar. The same figure is not uncommonly in the New Testa- 
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ment, though the paradox lies there generally in the thought 
rather than the words. ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it,” 
Matt. x. 89; ‘Let the dead bury their dead,” Luke ix. 60; “I 
know thy poverty, but thou art rich,” Rev. ii. 9, are examples of 
it. See also in John vi. 51, ix.89; 2 Oor. vi. 10, and viii. 2.—¢i 
py has an ironical force, nisi forte. The irony is more frequently 
strengthened by dpa, K. 824, 8. The exception challenged in 
such a case is always, in view of the proposer, an impossible 
one. See Kthner, Ausfahr. Gram. § 823. 6. 

20. "ES.... Adyos. I pass therefore the proclamation similor 
to this at Sparta, namely, next after the Lesbian singer... for 
the principle is the same, i. e. as in the other case, in which you 
admitted the propriety of the custom. Terpander went to 
Sparta, at the request of the inhabitants, at a time when dissen- 
sions prevailed among them, which he was enabled to compose 
by his skill as a singer or rhapsodist. Hence the Lacedsmo- 
nians took from him their idea of perfection in such efforts, 
and were accustomed to say of a poet, when they would award 
to him their highest praise, he 4s second to Terpander. 

28. GAN’ tpeis.... Aaiavroy. Timon, as allied to the Ophel- 
tiads, could display a high ancestry. Opheltes, the founder of 
the race, was the son of Peneleus, who is mentioned in Homer 
(1. II, 494), as one of the leaders of the Bootians in the Trojan 
war. Daiphantus was a distinguished leader of the Phocians, 
who conquered the Thessalians in a memorable battle at Hyam- 
polis, and was slain fighting against the Lacedsmonians at 
’ Mantinea. Plutarch, as he himself states (Virtut. Mul. 224, 
B.), wrote a life of this chieftain, but it has not come down to 
us. 

25. aftodre, you deem it just. 

27. Avxoppaiots ral SariAaios. All that is known of these 
families or tribes, is intimated here. As the reputed descend- 
ants of Hercules, they claimed certain immunities and honors, 
to which their right, it seems, had been contested. 

4, (P. 88.) dv.... evepyernoas. Sv is genitive by attraction, 
its antecedent being genitive of price, or rather of merit: the 
honors and rewards due for the services which he rendered to the 
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Greeks, and for which he did not himself receive a suitable recom- 
pense or return. 

9. xaxav 4 rommpay must differ from each other, but how is not 
certain. According to the etymology which Ammonius, Hesy- 
chius and others adopt, 6 rovnpds has an active sense = 6 mdvous 
mapéxey (a8 in Latin dolus from dolere), and describesthe wicked 
man in action; while d6 cuxds is more passive, and describes him 
with reference to his moral state or character. The abstract. 
terms (xaxia, moyvnpia) which correspond to the adjectives, are 
found together in Rom. i. 29. It is necessary to add that some 
critics invert the order and assign the active sense to xaxdés, and 
the passive to srornpds. 

10. Aciyap....amedidovc7n. For, if we preserve the reward of 
oirtue in the family, we cannot reasonably suppose that the pun- 
ashment for crimes must needs cease and fail sooner, but that it 
keeps even pace with that (sc. the reward) in rendering with due, 
correspondence the just recompense. dmavdav and mpoamodeirew 
are both -intransitive here, and the xpd in composition seems to 
refer, like éxeivy, to yaptv. 

16. Aaxdpous f *Apiorwvos. Lachares, by the aid of Cassan- 
der, king of Macedonia, had raised himself to supreme power at 
Athens, which he exercised with the greatest rigor, but was 
soon deposed and banished by Demetrius, son of Antigonus. 
The history of Ariston, or Aristion, or Aristio, as the name is 
variously written, was very similar. He was in the pay of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and succeeded with his help in 
obtaining possession of the government, but rendered himself 
detestable by his insolence and cruelty. The capture of Athens 
by Sylla, the Roman general, B. O. 86, put an end to his tyranny. 

17. iypés.... parupos, weak and sluggish, sc. in his sense 
of justice. 

18, padAov 8c, or rather, vel potius, imo quidem. Of. Stallb. 
on Plat. Crito, 68, D. See Rom. viii. 84; Eph. v.11; Gal. iv. 
9.—durairios—dvcxodos, fault-finding and captious, 

XIV. 10. (P. 89.) alyos rav npvyyirny. Pliny also (8. 76) at- 
tributes this property to a certain plant, but does not mention 
the name of it. The term under which Plutarch designates it 


\ 
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here is an uncommon form, for which other writers generally 
employ npvyyov, as he himself does elsewhere. He tells the 
same story in Sympos. 7. 706, D. and in Philos. c. Prin. 776, 
F.; and, by introducing it in the latter instance by as Aéeyoucr, 
seems to beg of his readers to accept it as an illustration, even if 
they should doubt its truth. The plant is supposed by some to 
be the eryngium campestre; by others, the scolymus maculatus 
of Linnsus. 

17. ei wdSous,x.r.A. Plutarch means the plague which deso- 
lated Athens soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
B. O. 480, and which Thucydides has rendered so memorable, 
by his description of it in the second book of his history. It was 
the general belief of antiquity, that this pestilence appeared first 
in Aethiopia and spread thence through Egypt and western 
Asia to Greece. Cf. Lucret. 6. v. 1189. e? imparts a color 
of doubt to the sentence which is merely rhetorical and not 
founded at all in the nature ofthe thought. It stands in fact for 
Ort OF ws, and was a refinement, particularly common in Attic 
discourse, to avoid the harshness which belongs to unqualified, 
positive assertion. There are several instances of this usage in 
the New Testament: Matt. xviii. 28; Mark xv. 44; Luke xii, 
49; 1 John iii, 18.—averAnoSnoay BC. vdcov. 

20. Sixn pepopern, x.T.A., justice passed over with full effect to 
their descendants. On this use of depdpevos with verbs of mo- 
tion, see Kihner, Ausfihr. Gram. and Lid. and Scott, Lex. 3. 
o Itisnéver superfluous, but has in some way an intensive 
effect, the precise nature of which must be determined by the 
connexion. dépey, in an intransitive sense, is used in the same 
way. 

21. Suvdpers — avaphopds—ouvawes, forces — relations — con- 
nections. " 

XV. 25. Od piv addd, however, nevertheless. See O. 671, 
11; H. 848. e; K. 822, R.11. The expression, as also the analo- 
gous one ov yap aAAd, is elliptical, and may be the relic of some 
fuller expression. According to Hartung’s analysis* (Part 2, 





* Jlartung: Lehre von den Partikeln der Griechischen Spracho, zwei Taeile. 
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pp. 47, 48), the negative od supposes that the verb which pre- 
cedes is repeated in connexion with it, or that some such phrase 
as Tour éyévero, Tour éoriv, is mentally supplied. nv gives em- 
phasis of course to this denial, while adda excepts from it the 
particular instance which is subjoined. Thus the verb to be 
transferred here is dyvojra, and the expression in full would 
then be, the cause is not unknown by us, i. e. universally, but the 
public punishment of states, etc. The same view, it may be 
added, is to be taken of ov pévro: dAAd. This ellipsis is said to 
occur more frequently in Plutarch than in any other writer.— 
yé, here at least. 

1. (P. 40.) atrijs, by a constructio ad sensum, agrees in gender 
with saéXts as the leading noun in the sentence, but is governed 
by é&tordusvoy, as if it referred to (aor. Render, not losing its 
identity. 

5. péxpts av, x.7.A., 80 long as the community which makes it 
(a city, or makes it one), and binds it together by its common 
bands, preserves its unity. 

11. rots ’Emtyappeios. It is implied that the avédpuevos Adyos, 
or crescens ratiocinium, was some well-known form of sophistry ; 
but I find nothing, says Reiske, in what Diogen. Laert. VIII. 78, 
relates of Epicharmus, which shows that he either invented or . 
employed any such mode of argumentation. It went perhaps 
under his name, because others, not so much in earnest as an 
exercise of ingenuity, reasoned from some of his doctrines in 
such @ manner as to make them appear false and ridiculous. 
Epicharmus taught that all things are subject to perpetual change, 
and remain at no two different moments precisely as they were. 
(Plat. in Theaet. 152, E.) From this the wranglers took occa- 
sion to raise perplexing questions in regard to the identity of 
persons and things. The famous dispute about the ship in 
which Theseus went to Orete, affords an example of this species 
of reasoning. See Plut. Vit. Thes. c. 23. The noted argument 
also for proving that a bushel of grain does not make a heap, or 
twenty bushels, or these increased ever so much, fell under the 
samé head. From this instance, which was much used, the 
. figure was sometimes called in logic the acervue. See an allu- 
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sion to it in Horat. 1. Epist. 2,47. Persius (Serm. 6, 76) terms 
Chrysippus the inventor of the acervus, and may mean either 
- the mode of argument, so called, in general, or this particular 
illustration of it. The term sorites was also sometimes applied. 
to it; but this designates more properly, both in its ancient and 
modern acceptation, an abbreviated form of the syllogism, but 
not necessarily sophistical. See this explained in Whately’s 
Logic, p. 95. 

18, dette signifies also, tropically, to be bound, obligated, in 
a moral sense; but its meaning in Luke xi. 4, to owe a person 
reparation, to be delinguent or in fault, is Arameean, and un- 
known to the classics. The derivatives, dpeAérns and ddeiAnua, 
have the same meaning transferred to them in Matt. vi. 12. 
Compare Stuart's N. T. Gr., § 8. 7. a. 

18. gree rpaxoore, after thirty years. See Matth. § 406. a. 
—kiwnhpata, commotions, popular tumults. 

22. 8a ypdvov, after an interval. 

26. dv3pwerds re is correlative to moAw re. 

1. (P. 41.) db B8txaip, with the same justice as. 

8. els rov ‘Hpakdcirecov.... worapdv. The river of Heraclitus 
was a sort of proverb, which arose from his saying that as no 
one could descend twice into the same stream, so it is impossible 
to find any object in the universe unchanged in any two suc- 
cessive movements, See Plat. Craty]l. 402, A. With the. same 
allusion, Plato denominates those who held this opinion oi jéo»- 
res, a8 in Theaet. 181, A. 

9. dvadepovons = bearing up, sustaining, or simply yro- 
ducing. 

XVI. 15. dv8pudvra Kacdy8pov, x.r-A. “It is not known that 
any other ancient writer speaks of this insult to the memory of 
Oassander ; but it has nothing of course improbable in it, and is 
most likely to have taken place at the time, when Athens was 
wrested from his power, and transferred to that of Demetrius 
rai ate He had conquered the city and governed it for & 
being Saf ena whom he appointed. KaTaxahKevdpevor, in 

those who bore this The Dionysius intended is the elder of 
name. The Syracusans revolutionized the 
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government some time after his death, and, as an expression of 
the abhorrence with which they remembered his tyranny, dug 
up his body and insulted it with every mark of ignominy. 

21. Nuoaip.... AmoAAoxpdre. Of these men the first two 
were the sons of Dionysius, and known only for their vices. 
The last two were the sons of Cassander, of whom Philip the 
elder was cut off by disease soon after the death of his father, 
and Antipater murdered by his younger brother Alexander, or, 
as others say, by Lysimachus, 

6. (P. 42.) GAAo re dixaov. The remedy is to be justified, if 
it cure the disease. Whether it does this or not, is the only 
relevant question, it is maintained, which the casuist may ask. 

10. mepatrépw ris aicSjoews, beyond what is evident to the 
senses. 

12. €x dexddos avedoy, i, e., decimating, making an example 
of every tenth man, as a terror to his accomplices. This mode 
of punishment was very common among the Romans, especially 
‘in their armies in case of mutiny, or any breach of military dis- 
cipline. 

16. "Exet pev, in that case, sc. in the case of the body; é- 
rav3a de, while in this case, sc. the case before us. 

22. ro Adym... . UmorixerSa, to assume as the basis of your 
argument a great assumplaon, viz, the continued existence (liter- 
ally permanence) of the soul. 

24. as yap... mpoednAuse, for, from the beginning to this 
point, the argument has proceeded on the supposition that the 
Deity distributes rewards and punishments according to deserts. 

XVII. 27. erecta... . emtpevovoas, that, from the manner 
in which the gods oversee and distribute all that pertains to us, 
ét follows that our souls, etc. éreoSae takes the last clause for its 
subject and is followed by the clause ro... . qzas in the dative, 
for the Greeks say, “it follows with,” while we say, “ it fol- 
lows from.” 

2. apSdprovs. Cf. Rom. i. 23, and 1 Tim. i. 17, where this 
word expresses the eternity of the divine nature, and 1 Oor. xv. 
52, where it denotes the imperishableness of the future bodies of 
the saints. 
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8. (P. 48.) Ovdxc....addd. No, in. answer to the preced- 
ing question, i. e., it does not follow, but ironically said. The 
phrase has this import precisely in Plat. Alcib. 1, 120 B., but 
the coincidence is accidental, since this turn to the thought did 
not lie in the expression itself, but in the tone which accom- 
panied it. The argument is, that the Deity would never have 
lavished so much care and attention upon men if their existence 
were limited only to the present life. It is the same line of 
thought precisely that Addison unfolds so beautifully in No. 101 
of the Spectator. See the passage already cited in the Argu- 
ment, p. 81. 

4. xevdorrovdos. See this rare word used of trifles, matters 
of idle curiosity, by Cicero in one of his Letters to Atticus, 
ix. 1. 6 Seés must here mean the Supreme God, or the 
Deity or divine nature in general, being equally comprehensive 
with rovs Seovs in the preceding question, and including both 
the other gods and the god at Delphi of the following 
sentence, 

6. @s “Opnpos épn. In If]. VI. 146-9. Plutarch reads the 
passage manifestly as it meets the eye, and accommodates it to 
his purpose. The poet affirms nothing there in regard to the 
nature of the soul. He is speaking merely of human life and 
the rapid manner in which the different generations of men 
pass away, one after another. The distinction however be- 
tween the soul and the body, which he is not led to notice in 
this passage, he asserts fully elsewhere, as also the kindred 
truths of the soul’s future existence, and a state of rewards and 
punishments, hereafter. The moral views of Homer, in general, 
ate amang the best which can be found in any of the ancient 
heathen writers.* 

9. dSswep tovs ’Addydos xyrovs. This expression was current 
to designate a thing as perishable, short-lived. Wistemann ad 


* No one has drawn these out and presented them with greater fulness and 
accuracy than Naegelsbach in his Homerische Theologie, 1840. A summary view 
of the same topics is given by Thirlwall, v.1.c.6. See also Articles on “The 
Homeric Doctrine of the Gods,” and ** The Homeric Doctrine of Sin,’? in the 

Amer. Theol. Rev., Oct. 1861, andJan. 1862. 
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Theocrit, Id. 15, 118, gives the explanation of its origin, which 
is generally received. ‘‘ Intellige testas, in quas lactucam, foe- 
niculum, hordeum et triticum conserebant, quae quum celerrime 
germinarent, brevi etiam marcescebant, quod in caus4 est, cur 
hortt Adonidis nominentur omnes res fagaces breviterque du- 
rantes.” This view is somewhat modified as given in Pauly’s 
Real-Encycl. pp. 67, 68. See Stallb. on Phaedr. 276. B. Shak- 
speare hasmade the proverb familiar to us in English (King 
Henry Sixth, Scene 6th): 


‘¢ Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next.” 


11. édnpépovs yoyas is the object of a participle, correspond- 
ing to riSnvovpevas and Separevovoa, and to be supplied from it, 
agreeing with roy Sedy as the subject of maeio%a: nursing and 
tending ephemeral souls as women nurse and tend the gardens of . 
Adonis. It is quite unnecessary to change it to the genitive, as 
Reiske and Wyttenbach would do. 

18. mpoodépev. Sub. avrg = takes to himself, accepis. So 
Soph. Phil. 1108: mpoodépev popBdav. The middle voice iscom- 
monly used in this sense. | 

22. aomep 6 ‘Hpakhis, x.7.A. See note on XII. 5, p. 36. 

4. (P. 44.) 6 yap amoxreivas, x.r.A. Archilochus was one of the 
earliest lyric writers of Greece, who flourished about B. O. 680. 
Aelian is cited by Suidas, as relating this history in essentially 
the same way; while, according to another tradition which 
appears in some of the ancient writers, it was a certain Archias 
who slew the poet. The Corax here mentioned, whoever ho 
was, is not to be confounded with a man of the same name, 
who is said to have been one of the teachers of Pythagoras. 

9. ropevSels .... otxnow. The oracle is expressed thus indi- 
rectly for the sake of the ambiguity which lies in the double 
sense of Térrc€é, as a COMMON Noun or proper name. 

14. xpnosev ikdoaoSa. Accusative absolute. Cf. OC. 688; 
H. 792; K, 812, 5. 

16. dweomdcavro....7d etdodrov. This last term signifies 
often shade, spirit of the departed, and, in all probability, should 
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be so taken here. Xylander translates the words simulacrum 
templo avellerunt, and Wyttenbach follows him in this; but it is 
by no means certain, as some have inferred, that they under- 
stood the passage differently, since the Latin simulacrum has 
very often the sense of wmbra. The temple was that of Athena 
Ales at Tegea, in which Pausanias, who was under sentence of 
condemnation, had been obliged to seek shelter from his ene- 
mies, and where he was reduced by them to a miserable 
death. 

XVIII. 19. Sdrepov otk, x-r.r. it 18 not possible for a person to 
have one of these truths left, of he takes away the other. + 

21. amrodsi8oc3a: is a voz media, which adapts its sense both 
to rizds and repewpias, i. @., to enjoy and suffer. Our words 
receive, pay, experience, and the like, often unite the two senses 
in the same way. 

22. *Aywviferac....a%Anrys. The idea of life as a trial or 
probation is presented under the same figure in 2 Tim. ii. 5, and 
under a very similar one in Heb. xii. 2, and 1 Oor. ix. 24-26. 
On the use of figures in the New Testament derived from Gre- 
cian games, seo “Games” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

25. rav mpoBeBiapevor, for the deeds of the previous life. 
Genitive of merit or crime, analogous to genitive of price, and 
referable to genitive of cause, O. 874; H. 577; K. 274, 2 

26. clot, 8C. xdptres } koAdoes, Which are attracted into the 
accusative. O. 525; H. 809; K. 882, 8. 

1. (P. 45.) rots Beiipo, those here, we should say, but strictly 
those hither,.because we are supposed to pass in thought from 
pev exec in the preceding clause, i.e., from the other world to 
this. On the use of detpo in the apparent sense of evrai3a, see 
Passow, p. 485. 

8. ore 8” ovx eoriv, x.r.r. It is not uncommon for Greek writers 
to pass thus from the construction of érz with the indicative, to 
that of the accusative with the infinitive, or, as here, the par- 
ticiple used for the infinitive. Matth. § 539.1. But the infinitive 
preceded by ér:, as in the second of these clauses, is much less 
frequent, though not unknown to the best writers, as is shown 
by Stallb. on Plat. Phaed. 63, 0. Bernhardy remarks (Syntax, 
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p. 869), that while the usage prevails:in the later Greek much 
more than the earlier, Plutarch employs it but seldom. Of. 
Acts xxvii. 10. 

8. druxynpact ypepevous = arvyxovvras. Substantives are often 
joined thus with ypjo3a, and express periphrastically the sense 
of the verb or participle, from which they are derived. The 
common explanation of the dative in this case, as that of the 
instrument, seems not altogether natural, but the usage points 
rather to some remoter and more general signification of ypioSat, 
than that usually assigned to it. Oomp. Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 
95. Pres. Woolsey, ina note to the editor, suggests that the 
dative after yp7o3ac must be explained from the sense of rub- 
bing, coming into contact with, having to do with. Wytten- 
bach supposes, after Reiske, that some words have been lost be- 
tween rivovras and ovdeis, and the latter would insert yp) cdd3pa 
AuretoSat, évBupn%eis tavra, or something similar. The correc- 
tion brings out the thought with more precision, and is neces- 
sary, if we are to assume that a writer employs always the 
greatest conceivable accuracy of expression. It is not said 
_ that the MSS. give it any support.—dyanrnoeev, would be wil- 
ling. 

' 12. Adyov.... pi%os. We are here to set aside entirely the 
distinctions which modern writers have drawn between these 
words. The former denotes simply a true account, or history ; 
the latter, one which is fabriéated. Plato frequently opposes 
these terms to each other in this sense, as in Phaed. 61, B; Pro- 
tag. 824, D; Gorg. 523,.A. Wyttenbach calls attention to the 
peculiar use.of xvjowper in this instance. Our language has a 
similar idiom, as when we speak of starting a subject or a con- 
versation. 

18. rq eixdrt. The probable argument, in contradistinction 
to the Adyos, the narrative, or matter of fact,’which he might 
relate. The story or myth is called for again at the conclu- 
sion, and there narrated. See XXII. 

15. drod8otva .... 16 eixds, that is, fo complete the probable 
argument ; literally, to render to the argument the probability 
that is its due. 
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17. ef ye 87, if perchance now, meant as slightly deprecatory 
of the judgment which is anticipated. 

XIX. 21. am} pev.... m7 8, in some respects....%in other 
respects, This particle in this sense, says Passow, is incor- 
rectly written m7, as the circumflex belongs to it exclusively as 
an interrogative. See Herm. ad Vig. p. 794. 

26. &a rovro.... dre Are exhibited to all, for this reason, 
because it is the office of justice, when executed according to rea- 
son, etc. 

1. (P. 46.) “He de, 80. 63, xr.d. But in what respect the com- 
parison employed by Bion is pertinent to the subject of inquiry, 
_ escaped him.—émrndeins .... vdcov, having @ predisposition to 
the same disease, i. e., a8 his parent. 

8. ddeinrns. This word passed, both among the Greeks 
and the Romans, from a narrower to a wider sense. It was 
applied among the former, at first, to those who waited on the — 
athlete and anointed them, before and after they engaged in 
the contests of the palaestra. The knowledge which they ac- 
quired in this way of the body and its functions, enabled them 
to give advice in regard to the health in general, and they were 
often consulted accordingly for this purpose. The adAcimms 
among the Romans was properly the slave who anointed his 
master at the bath, but who, as in the other case, could perform 
also some of the duties of the physician. 

14. mapaxedevdueda is deponent middle: do we not thus pre- 
scribe, requiring that all who are the offspring of diseased fathers 
or mothers, give heed to themselves. 

23. évexra.... voonoa, for the purpose of not being sick. évera 
is used both of things which are past, 0b, propter, and of those 
which are future, causa. ; 

1, (P. 47.) xaipew édaréov. This phrase admits either riva or 
ri before the infinitive. It is immaterial to the sense wh’sh is 
supplied here. We are not to consider him, i, e., the person who 
shows such weakness of character, or, his opinion as worth re- 
garding. See Passow sub yaipey, 8.6; Matth. §416, 2; Stallb. 
on Plat. Phaed. 68, E.—dp’ ovy. The interrogative has here the 
force of a direct negative assertion. dpa at the beginning of a 
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sentence, in classical Greek, denotes always a question, but in 
the New Testament may be ‘lative i in that situation. See Luke 
xi. 48; Rom. v. 18, vii. 8, x. 17; 2 Oor. vii. 12; Gal. iv. 81. 
Cf. Winer, § 57. 4.—oaya per, while therefore it is worth while 
to watch and cure the body, etc., must we leave the connate like- 
ness of vice. 

6. xaxoppova....xaprov. The true reading here is uncer- 
tain. 1° duddvy has been admitted by the later editors of Plu- 
tarch, instead of rév dudav7, which Wyttenbach retains indeed 
in his text, but says, * magis arridet Ruhnkenii emendatio, xa- 
Koppova T auddvy .... xapmov, qua duddyy pro contracto avpdvy, 
proferat, edat, accipit. 2 

XX. 8, oddev rod ‘Horddov, x.r.A. Works and Days, vs. 78, 74, 
The writer quotes apparently from memory, and has exchanged 
Suepipote of the poet, for dvornvoto. 

15. dyew depends on rapeyyvavros, and has jpyas or rivds uD- 
derstood for its subject, while os with the genitive absolute de- 
notes the subjective reason. 

16. éxeivo.... Kad’ ‘Hoiodov. “ Reddendum est, non est opus 
quod praeceptis Hesiodeis perficiatur, ut recte notavit Cel. Reis- 
kius. Notissima est dicendi forma, quam illustravit J. D. Len- 
nepius ad Phalarim, pp. 67. ues ” Wyttenb. Of. otx éore xara 
avSpwroy, Gal. i. 11. ~ 

19. mpiv.... xarahaveis, till, under the influence of the 
passions, falling into great crimes, they are made clearly mani- 
Sest. 

20. ert vymea, while yet in ther infancy. 

28. eis &3n.... €uBadrovaa, casting itself into the mould of 
customs and opinions and laws. 

2. (P.48.) SsadaSeiv dé nas, their characters are concealed, I 
say, from us. 8é serves often merely to repeat a thought for the 
sake of greater prominence, or of contrast with some other 
thought. This is the case especially after a parenthesis, or in 
sentences where the main idea has been pursued into various 
particulars. See Rost, p. 732.3. c. a The particle has this 
force in Rom. iii. 22, Gal. xi. 4, and Phil. xi. 8. The emphasis 

v4 
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on yas is derived from its opposition to Seés, which occurs 
further on. 

5. dAws = in fine. 

10. dua....xal=simul ac: does not appear in his true 
character as soon as he is born. 

11, Eyer péev.... xpirac 8€, he has the vicein him from the 
beginning, but practises it, the thief his thieving, and the despot 
his lawlessness, when he finds the opportunity and ability. 

16. év yepai yevouerny, when it has come to be in the hands, 
that is, when it is manifested in the outward action. 

19. waSdy.... Bracdels.... tBpiodets. These participles de- 
note the reason for the action expressed by the verbs = because 
he has been wronged, robbed, insulted. 

XXI. 4. (P. 49.) nai ddixnoavras, even though they have already 
committed crime. .—Biavooupévous, BC. adcKeiv. 

11. otov éxmoinros, x.r.A. The moral relation here is iNustrated 
by a legal one. éxmoinros was a term applied to a person who 
had been adopted from one family into another. He escaped 
thus certain liabilities which were connected with his proper 
parentage, while he acquired a title to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the new relationship. So an individual who is born of 
wicked ancestors, and is consequently the natural heir of their 
guilt, is exempted from the punishment of it, if he himself is 
virtuous. He is now reckoned as belonging to another stock, 
and treated, so to speak, as the adopted child of virtue. 

12. els 6poidrnra... . avahepopeve, reproduced in the likeness 
of = representing, or resembling, a depraved family. 

15. *Avriyovds ye, x.7.A. The particle here, had it stood before 
the proper name, would have denoted, that the entire proposi- 
. tion which follows is true as opposed to some different senti- 
ment; but being after it, that it is true of this individual, what- 
ever may be thought as regards others. This Demetrius is the 
same who is mentioned in Note XVI. 15. We have a life of, him 
by Platarch himself, in which he is described as the most cor- 
rupt man of his age, and put against Mark Antony as his paral- 
lel among the Romans. His son Antigonus, on the contrary, 
Platarch ranked among the best examples of ancient virtue, as 
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appears more fully from his Vit. Demet. 40; Pyrrh. 84, and 
passages in his Apoth. He was not indeed without his reverses 
in life, but was certainly more successful than his father in his 
military enterprises and other measures. He was called also 
Gonatas,* in distinction from his grandfather, the first Antigo- 
nus, who was king of Macedonia. 

16. ray mdAat ipdwy,x.r.A. The crime of Augeas was his per- 
fidy in breaking his contract with Hercules, His son, who was 
chosen umpire between the parties, decided against his father, 
and was banished from Elis for his justice. Hercules upon this, 
they say, made war upon Augeas, defeated him and put him to 
death, while he rewarded Phyleus, by bringing him back from 
his exile and transferring to him the kingdom of his father.— 
awaXat jpe@ev has taken the place here of zompéay, which affords 
no tolerable sense. Reiske was the first to suggest the change, 
and Wyttenbach says it must be admitted or rompay struck from 
the text. 

17. ov8€ Néorwp, x-r.A. Plutarch alludes probably to the war, 
in which Neleus and all his sons, except Nestor, were destroyed 
by Hercules. The provocation to this act, which the later 
writers assigned, was the refusal of Neleus to absolve Hercules 
from the guilt of murder. The Homeric account (I). XI. 689 sq.) 
differs from this in several particulars. 

19. 8cdnovca.... dueé7\Sev = pursues to the end. O. 687; 
H. 798; K. 310, 4, 1. 

20. “Qs yap axpoyopdoves, x.r.r. The apodosis of the sentence 
follows in ovrw rodAdxis, towards the end of the paragraph. The 
sentence is protracted by the rush of new ideas which suggested 
themselves to the writer, but it is not irregular, except in the 
use of 8 instead of cai, as the connective in the second specifi- 
_ cation: ray dé IvSevos. 

23. cal yun tis,x.r.A. Kal, and for example. See Ast’s Plat. 
Lex. 2. p. 1238. 


* From Gonni, the name of a place in Thessaly, where he was born and 
brought up. But Niebuhr rejects this origin of the name, and derives it from a 
Macedonian word, meaning an iron plate for protecting the knee, because Anti- 
gonus made use of this unusual piece of armor. Sec Pauty’s Real-Encycl. p. 530, 
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25. avrav.... ovcav = atrny elvat. éfavetpey is one of the 
verbs which take their complement usually in the participle, 
where other verbs would be followed by an infinitive. Matth. 
§ 549. For the proper distinction between the complementary 
participle and the infinitive, see O. 684; K. 311; H. 802. 

26. rod NuotBews raider, k.r.A. Nisibis was a Syrian city in 
the northeastern part of Mesopotamia. (Hoff. p. 1842.) It had 
an important trade, and many Greeks among others had been 
attracted thither. Some would identify this place with the 
Accad of Scripture (Gen. x. 10), and others, with less reason, 
with Zobah (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). See Accad in Smith’s Bibl. Dic. 
Pres. Woolsey, in a private letter, says: ‘“ As the ethnical name 
is NeowBnvds, either the text must be wrong, or Nio:Sts must be a 
proper name. It is not likely that Plutarch would know any- 
thing of Thebans off in Nisibis, or that they would be there. One 
might conjecture, as the true reading, Nucéws, of Nysa on 
Mount Helicon, or Nucapéws, both ethnical names being in 
use.”’-—zaidwy is partitive genitive after ds=a recently deceased 
son of Python of Nisibis, The same relative clause also con- 
tains the subject of éfavqveyke, with which, therefore, it is not 
necessary to add ris, according to the suggestion of Reiske. 

27. rots Sraprois, lit. the sown. It was a name given to those 
who were said to have sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, and who were the founders of Thebes. Hence in the 
poets Sraprds occurs often for OnBatos. 

5. (P. 50.) Sorepov 3¢.... rors, but afterwards at length, 
and in other generations, nature causes the peculiar character- 
istic of the family to blossom forth and reappear in vice or 
virtue. . 
XXII. 12. Ofras ofv 2pnv,xr-A. Nothing of its kind can be 
more remarkable than the narrative which follows, from this 
point, and constitutes the remainder of the treatise. It may 
have been invented directly by Plutarch himself, or repeated 
with more or less variation from some previously existing ac- 
count, either oral or recorded; but it still remains, in either 
case, one of the most striking testimonies of heathen antiquity 
to the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. In its gen- 
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eral outline, the story is not unlike that of the Armenian Er, 
of whose restoration to life Plato discourses; but in the details 
the two narratives are essentially independent of each other, 
and furnish their own separate contribution to our knowledge 
of what the ancients thought on subjects of this nature. One 
other remark may be in place here. It will be found to be 
characteristic of the mythoplasms of the heathen writers re- 
lating to the other world (like those of Plato and Plutarch, for 
example), that they abound in disclosures respecting the future 
state which leave almost nothing for the imagination to supply 
or for curiosity to desire; whereas, in the instances of coming 
back to this life after dying (those of Lazarus, the widow’s son of 
Nain, the daughter of Jairus,) which the New Testament records, 
a veil of the strictest secrecy is drawn over the interval of their 
absence and experience in the unseen world. It is not easy to 
account for this difference without accepting it as a criterion for 
distinguishing the true from the false in traditions or histories of 
this character. 

18. Geoméctos 6 Sodevs, x.r.A. Thespesius had this appellation 
from his birth-place, Soli, in Cilicia. The ruins of this city are 
seen rising in solitary grandeur by the modern traveller as he 
steams along those shores. Nothing is known of Protogenes 
beyond the intimation here that he was a Cilician, and resided 
for a time at Delphi. 

18. &x peravoias, from repentance, so far as regards the part 
of his conduct in question here. Having squandered his property 
and brought upon himself the evils of poverty, he resolved now 
to reform, and practise the economy and other arts necessary 
for the acquisition of wealth. 

19. éracxe md3os, exhibited the same conduct. The sense 
is expressed often by the verb alone. See Rost, Gr. Grammar, 
p. 450. 

25. €£ "Audircyxov pavreia, x.r.A. The seat of this oracle was 
Mallus, in Cilicia. It took its name from Amphilochus, a Gre- 
cian, who, after the Trojan war, wandered, it is said, into this 
region and founded a temple and oracle, of which he was re- 
garded after his death as the god. In his treatise De Oracl. 
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Defect, 224, D, Plutarch represents the other oracles as almost 
universally silent, and this as among the very few which con- 
tinued to enjoy any degree of credit. On the whole subject of 
oracles and prodigies as treated by Plutarch, see an Article on 
‘“‘ The Theology of Plutarch,” in the Methodist Quarterly, July, 
1852. The progress which Ohristianity had already made at 
that time, was one of the causes, doubtless, which occasioned 
this decline of their authority. Milton, in his hymn on the 
nativity of Christ, sets himself back of the historical fact, and 
announces it as among the consequences of the Saviour’s advent, 
as follows: 
The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo, from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 


No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetio cell. 


26. ef BéXrioy.... Biov, may be understood of moral conduct, 
or of worldly success ; and it is evident that Thespesius proposed 
the question here with this latter view of the meaning. The 
ambiguity on his part is represented ag if it were accidental ; 
but that which appears in the reply of the oracle, is manifestly 
studied, that the answer may seem pertinent to the inquiry, 
. while it is left to the future to develop what was really in- 
tended. 

4. (P. 51.) ée£éSave is less explicit here than dréSave would 
be. It may refer to actual death, but not necessarily; the death 
may be apparent only, a state of unconsciousness or suspended 
animation. For an example of the weakened sense, see Plato 
de Legg. 12. 959, D, where éxreSvyxévar and dvrws éxreSvnxévat 
are opposed to each other. 

5. wept ras radds, on the very eve of burial. Burial, as 
practised by the Greeks, consisted of various ceremonies, and 
hence the noun which denoted the act could be put in the sin- 
gular or the plural. ‘“ Funerals” was often so used in the older 
English. 
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7. otre yap Sixaidrepov, x.r.A. We have here the highest de- 
scription of moral excellence which the mind of the heathen 
enabled him to draw. Its utter deficiency, as compared with 
the Christian standard, is too obvious to need remark. How 
forcibly, also, are we struck with the same contrast, in observ- 
ing the manner in which Plutarch applies his epithets “ good,” 
“ virtuous,” “noble,” and the like, in the preceding parts of this 
treatise! What reprobation would Christianity pronounce even 
upon the fairest of the examples which this heathen moralist 
lauds with so much encomium! Surely now, nothing could be 
more significant, as a mark of distinction between the Christian 
religion and every other, than the different views which they 
inculcate in regard to what is right and wrong in human con- 
duct. Ackermann (in his Das Christliche im Plato, etc. p. 59) 
remarks very justly, “ That in no book in the world is so much 
said of sin and its consequences, as in the Bible, and in general 
nowhere so little, asin the heathen authors.” And again in 
another place, he says: ‘‘ That the Christian doctrine respecting 
sin was in the main foreign to classical antiquity and new, is 
abundantly manifest from the violent and sarcastic mode of 
warfare which its writers waged against the ‘ vile sinner’s reli- | 
gion,’ as they contemptuously termed the gospel. See for ex- 
ample, Orig. ¢. Cels. 8, p. 486 sq. ed. Delar.”* It is true, the 
solitary maxim of some pagan moralist may reveal now and 
then a glimpse of something better; but the forgiveness 
of injuries, it may safely be said, was hardly recognized as a 
duty, and still less insisted on as essential to the praise of 
virtue.t The nearest approach to this, perhaps, which the eulo- 





* This able writer would make Plato an exception to this remark; but unless 
he means this in a comparative sense, we must set it down as an effect of that par- 
tiality for his subject, which he carries so far in many other instances also, as to 
impair greatly the general value of his work. He does not profess to be satisfied 
himself with any of the attempts which have been made to explain away the well- 
known passage in Repub. 6. 468. 

t Chryses (Il. I. 87-42), the priest of Apollo, could come before his god, and 
after recounting his good deeds, challenge an answer to his wrathful prayer : 


Ticaay Aayaci éua Sdxpva coict Bédeooww. 
It does not seem that there was anything revolting in this to the Grecian mind. 
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gists of classical antiquity have cited, is the remark of Isocrates 
in Nicoc.: “A mdoyovres id érépwy dpyifere, ravra Tots GAXots ps7] 
soutre. Gibbon (Hist. co. 54. n. 86)* affects to put this ona 
level with the Christian law of reciprocity in Matt. vii. 12, and 
speaks of it as the same rule promulgated four hundred years 
before the promulgation of the gospel. But, it will be observed, 
even this precept js purely negative in its character, and for- 
bids no more than a spirit of retaliation. Further, Christianity, 
it is to be remembered, prescribes the duty of forgiving and 
loving our enemies among its first requisitions, and, more than 
all, farnishes in the spirit and life of its Author a living exem- 
plification of this virtue, infinitely more impressive than any di- 
dactic inoulcation of it from the lips of a teacher, however 
earnest or reiterated. 

16. 7d ppovody, the intelligent part.—avamveiv Sdos, to recover 
breath entirely.—q@amep eves Suparos, as v at were one eye, Or, as 
we say, all eye. 

24, rdévov €xovcay, Xylander gives by efficacitate praeditum. 
It means, probably, that the rays of light were shot forth from 
the stars with great force, and possessed, like a sort of atmo- 
sphere, the power of supporting the souls of the departed, and 
of enabling them to transport themselves freely from one place 
to another. 

XXII. 1. (P. 52.) yuyds.... proyoesd7. Cicero, as cited 
by Wyttenbach, says (Tusc. 1. 17): “Reliquae duae partes 
(animae), una ignea, altera animalis—hae sursum rectis lineis in 





It was not the unguarded, hasty utterance, for which heathenism, after the man- 
ner of the Gospel, turned upon its-votaries with the rebuke, Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. What a contrast to this have we in the attitude of the 
apostle of Christianity, as he says to those who had wronged him, ‘TI will gladly 
spend and be spent for you; though the more abundantly I love you the less I be 
loved ” (2 Cor. xii. 15), and again in the precept of the author of Christianity, 
‘** Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them who despitefully use you and persecute you.” (Matt. v. 44.) 
See this topic illustrated with much learning and discrimination in the chapters of 
‘* Ecce Homo,”’ entitled, ‘‘ The Law of Forgiveness.” 
* Milman’s ed. v. 4, p. 86. 
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coelestem locum subvolant, sive ipsae natura superiora appe- 
tentes, sive quod a gravioribus leviora natura repellantur. Quae 
cum constent, perspicuum debet esse, animos cum ex corpore 
excesserint, sive illi sint animales, id est spirabiles, sive ignei, 
sublime ferri.” Thus, in the representation here, the soul, on 
leaving the body, immediately rises and assumes at first the ap- 
pearance of a globular flame; this gently and gradually dissolves, 
and a spiritual form then emerges from it, which, as appears 
from the sequel, has such a resemblance to the personal mani- 
festation in this life, that individuals can at once identify and 
recognise each other.—éf:arapéevov rov dépos, the air being dia- 
placed before them. 

5. xwvoupévas 8 ovx, x.r.A. This dissimilarity in the motions of 
the different souls is intended no doubt to be significant of their 
moral state and character. Those who disengage themselves 
most readily from the body, and mount upward so instinctively, 
are the good who have subdued their passions, and, from an 
affinity of nature, seek at once the higher regions, which are 
most remote from matter and its contaminations. The confused 
motion of the others, on the contrary, who are whirled with 
such fury hither and thither, indicates the moral disorder of 
their souls. They are the wicked, who have allowed their 
passions to control them, who are destitute of all power of 
calm and considerate action. Similar views are expressed by 
Plato in Tim, 44, A; de Legg. 2. 672, B.; Tim. 48, A. See Rit- 
ter’s Hist. of Philos. v. II. p. 373, and elsewhere. 

18. ov7 Aoav map’ éavrais, nor were self-collected, possessed of 
their senses. 

16. adrat xa%’ éavras, alone by themselves. This distributive 
sense of the preposition is common; but the strengthened form 
of the phrase by airdés is rather a usage of the later Greek. 
Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 240. 

19. Spyvov.... pepsypévas. The verb of this participle takes 
uniformly in the active voice the accusative with the dative. 
It is not limited, however, to the latter case in the passive; 
but may be followed by the genitive of the source or material, 
out of which anything is mixed, : 

Y faa 
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20. rod sreptéxovros. To weptéxyoy is often used by natural 
philosophers to signify space, and not unfrequently, as here, to 
signify the air, or atmosphere. Cf, p. 57, 111, where the 
meaning is more obvious.—oSqvac depends on gadpai, bright 
(joyous) to behold = Latin, adspectu splendidae. 

28. dseonpawor.... mportépevov, displeasure they manifested 
by contraction or crowding together among themselves, but joy 
and approbation by expansion and separation from each other. 
The scene is one which Thespesius sees at a distance, and hence 
the meaning of it is conveyed to him by means of outward signs. 
The representation for this purpose conforms to what the an- 
cients supposed to be the effect of different emotions on the 
mind. As they were accustomed to speak of the heart as dilated 
by joy, and, on the other hand, as contracted by sorrow or 
grief, so here the inward impulse appearsin the outward move- 
ment; these souls press together or stand apart, expand or con- 
tract their ranks, as it were, in unison with the different passions 
which agitate by turn their minds. Wyttenbach, in his note on 
the place, has referred to various passages in ancient writers, 
which show how common it was to speak in this manner. That 
from Porphyry, Pythag. Vit. c. 85, is one of the most striking: 
ov yap i’ ndovns Scexeiro mhéov, odd Un’ avias cuvertedAdero. The 
examples in Plato alone are frequent, and will be found noticed 
by Stallbaum on Cratyl. 419. O, and Sympos. 206. D. The re- 
peated use of the neuter participle here, instead of the cor- 
responding abstract noun, deserves to be remarked. Of this more 
vivid mode of expression, none of the Greek prose writers, says 
Bernhardy (Syntax, p. 827), availed themselves so often as Plu- 
tarch and Thucydides. 

8. (P. 58.) 158° dnd rovde, henceforth. Comp. Matth. § 288 ; 
Butt. 846.5. Thespesius receives a new name, it is supposed, to 
indicate that he is now to change his character and to be in 
future a better man. So Abraham and Peter receive new names 
when they assume a new character and new relations. 

4, ovd¢ ydp sustains often the same relation to a suppressed 
negative idea which xat ydp sustains to an affirmative one. See 
Hartung, part 1. p. 211. ‘You were mistaken,” Thespesius is 
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told, “ in regard to your name; nor are you correct in another 
apprehension ; for you are not dead,” etc. So also, Acts iv. 84; 
Rom. viii. 7. 

5. rq ppovodyrs.... Wuyy. Wyttenbach suspects that orig- 
inally dAcyow may have stood in the text, instead of dAAnv. 
The distinction which Plutarch probably had in view, would 
have been more clearly expressed in that case, it is true, but it 
may be considered as involved also in the terms which we find 
before us, 1rd dpovoty we may understand as denoting what the 
Greeks, the Platonists especially, expressed more frequently by 
6 vous OF ro Aoytorixdy ; that is, man’s intelligent nature, or the 
faculties which he possesses in common with the Deity, and 
which distinguish him from irrational creatures. Hence Plato 
sometimes terms these also rd Seiov or ro aSavaroyv Tis Wuyis. 
His other soul, the GAAy yvy7 as it is here called, would em- 
brace the remaining powers and passions of man, those which 
depend upon his present physical organization, and which con- 
stitute, in distinction from the other, what Plato denominates 
his mortal soul, ro Symrov ris yuxns (Tim. 65, A), or at other 
times ré dAoyor, or dAdyurroy pepos ris Wuxns (Repub. 4. 489, D). 
These latter the Platonists subdivided again into (1) rd Supsxdy 
Or Supoedds, or man’s innocent appetencies or impulses, the. 
pura naturalia very nearly of some modern theologians, and (2) 
76 emiSupnrixdy OF ypnpartorixdy, those passions which belong to 
the brutes and make brutes of men, so far as they yield to them.* 
Several other terms also occur in the sequel, which are best ex- 
plained with reference to these distinctions in Plato’s psychol- 
ogy. Ina more popular sense of the term, yvy7 often signified 
merely the principle of animal life, anima, which ceased with 
the breath, as opposed to vois, animus, the understanding or soul 
usually so called. Paul recognizes a threefold distinction in 
the nature of man, rd mvetpa Kal 7 Yuyy Kal rd copa (1 Thess. 
v. 23), and distinguishes yuy7 from aveipa (cf. Heb. iv. 12), and 
Puxixds from svevparexds. (Of. 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15; xv. 44-46.)—r@ 
dpovovrre is the limiting dative in respect to the action of the verb. 


a a a as ge ee 
* See on this subject Reinhold, LB. Gesch, d. Phil. § 67 ; Rixner, B. L L, 215; 
Tennemann, B. II. p. 430 sq. 
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7. rd ras Wuyds, x.r.A. The article calls attention to the clause 
or proposition which follows, namely, to wit. It is a frequent 
idiom, especially in the writings of Luke and Paul, the most 
Hellenistic of the New Testament authors. Cf. Winer, § 30. 4. 
Let it be a sign to you both now and hereafter, i. e., a means of 
distinguishing between the living, and such as are actually dead, 
that the souls of the latter neither cast a shadow, nor wink with 
their eyes. This criterion, as Plutarch himself states in Quaest. 
Graec. 800, O, is quoted from the Pythagoreans. The first of 
these properties, that of no shadow accompanying the spirits of 
the departed, results from what was supposed to be the nature 
of thesoul. ‘‘ Anima enim, sive simplex est, ut plerisque pla- 
cuit, sive, ut Democritus et Stoici volunt, igneae materiae, um- 
bram facere non potest, rd yap has od moet oxedy, ut ait Plutarch. 
de Facie Lun. 932. D.” Wyttenb. What the Pythagoreans 
meant by the other characteristic, it is more difficult to say. 
Possibly it was some mere superstition which the vulgar belief 
had connected with the souls of men after death. Or it may 
denote, it has been conjectured, the faculty of clearer percep- 
tion, the power of steadier, calmer contemplation, which may 
be supposed to be an attribute of the soul when freed from the 
disturbing influences of the body. 

12. €auTe .. . . cvvatwpouperny, accompanying himsel/, strictly 
appended to him, or suspended with him. Some editions omit 
the first or the second rid; but the repetition serves to increase 
the indefiniteness of the description, and, as Wyttenbach shows, 
is by no means without example. 

XXIV. 15. domep.... maveeAnvos, sc. Spa. The descrip- 
tion here rests upon the idea that the sins which men commit 
stain and disfigure the soul, and, when violent and excessive, that 
they tear and lacerate it, so as to cover it, as it were, with 
wounds and bruises. These mutilations, as soon as the veil 
Which the body had spread over them, is rent, are laid bare, 
and every person appears then as he really is. The writer here 
has no doubt followed Plato in Gorgias, 524-5, Eand A. The 
. P88sage which Prof. Woolsey cites there from Tacitus (Annal. 
I. 6), belongs also here: “ Neque frustra pracstantissimus ea- 
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pientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, 
posse adspici laniatus et ictus; quando, ut corpora verberibus, 
ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilaceretur.” This 
striking thought reminds us of Paul’s declaration (2 Cor. v. 10): 
“For we must all be made manifest (gaynpeSijva:) before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 

25. ray wovnpay,x.r.A. The correlative adverb either of the 
first or second clause of such a comparison is often omitted. We 
have here an ellipsis of ovrws after ovdeis. 

2'7. GAAn 8e,x.rrA. one punishment belongs to one guard ana 
minister, there being three of them, and another to another. DAn 
iAaxt = duddxoy. The common gender of the latter admits of a 
direct agreement between the words. Adrasteia, according to 
another genealogy, was the daughter of Jupiter and Night. The 
origin of the name is doubtful. Some consider it merely an 
epithet of Nemesis, and suppose it derived from Adrastus on 
account of an altar, which he is said to have built to this god- 
dess. The later Greek writers resolve it into @ priv. and 8pav 
or didpdoxeww, to flee, as importing the certainty of the vengeance 
which Adrastea inflicted on the guilty. 

11. (P. 54.) nddmoe -xat xaréduce. For this achronic or 
gnomic aorist, used where we commonly use the present, to 
express a general fact, see O. 572,2; H. 707; K. 256, 4, b. 
It will be observed, that the aorist and the present are used in- 
terchangeably in this description of the punishment of the wick- 
ed. Where the aorist is used, the act seems to be represented 
as more instantaneous and decisive. Compare éde£e below, 1. 25, 
with &:xatotras in the same sentence, where the zoAvy xpdvoy 
requires the present.—dppyroy xai ddparor, i. e., Tartarus; where, 
it is implied, the class of offenders of whom Plutarch speaks 
were to remain forever. In this he has merely repeated the 
view and almost the language of Plato in Phaedo, 118, E: of 
3 dy Sdfwow anatras eyew.... rovrovs S€ 7 mpoonkovoa poipa 
pirres eis rov Taptapoy, GSev obzore éxBaivovory. Hence the punish- 
ment, which in the case of curable sins has a reformatory de- 
sign and efficacy, is here penal and ultimate. Compare with 
this the description of Tartarus, Aeneid, VI. 578 sq. 
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**Saxum ingens volvunt alii, radiisque rotarum 
Districti pendent; sedet, aeternumque sedebit, 
Infelix Theseus ; Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras, 

‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.’”’ 

14. év Iépoas,x.rA. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, as Plu- 
tarch states in Apophth. 178, D. who instituted this punishment. 
Before his time, it had been customary for the Persian kings to 
inflict personal chastisement on the criminal, and to pull out the 
hair of his head. He chose, while he abolished a barbarous 
custom, to rely upon the honor rather than the fears of his sub- 
jects. 

19. af wodAal, for the most part.—alo3now atrayv i. q. ror 
dySponeav. The antecedent is loosely implied perhaps in & r@ 
Bi» of the preceding sentence. Wyttenbach would change airay 
to Ddov. But airay is opposed to ravroy in the next sentence. 
The chastisements of Poena in this life appeal for the most part 
to the opinions and to the sensibilities of the sufferera themselves, 
while the punishments inflicted by Dike in the future life are 
applied to the soul in fall view of all, and especially of rela- 
tives and friends. . 

25. mavra, tn every respect. The change to xara mavra, by 
Reiske is unnecessary. See 0.437; H. 552; K. 279, 7, R. 10. 

1. (P. 55.) eEatpovpevos—rdvas, expiating (lit. taking away) 
each of his passions by pains and sufferings. 

‘8. rovs 8a capxds, pains of the body. The expression of itself 
might signify in the flesh, while living, like &a rov c@paros, 2 Cor. 
ii. 4. Observe dveiparos in the singular, which is uncommon. 
See Lexicon. 

14. *Exel yap 7 re. ... €vrav%a de. For as there (in the former 
life) the vice of the soul imparts various colors to the body, so 
here (in the world of retribution) there is an end of purification 
and punishment when these (the passions) are wholly purged out. 
dé instead of ré or xai; in the second member, emphasizes that 
member. See Lidd. and Scott under re, VII: ré followed 
by 8e. 

26. 7 ev BC. yuyn. yéveow may be taken passively, dirth, 
entrance into life ; and thus the distinction indicated by pev and 
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&€ becomes more apparent. Two reasons are given why some 
of those, who have once been in the body, return to it again. 
One of them is, an excessive predominance of the practical or 
active powers (r@ mpuxrix@) over the contemplative (roi Sewpeiv) ; 
and the other, a love of pleasure, which makes the body indis- 
pensable to the soul as an instrument of fulfilling its desires. 
The return to life, in these cases, seems to be represented, in 
" some sense, as the result of choice, or, more correctly, as made 
necessary only through the soul’s voluntary continuance in a 
moral state which renders a pure spiritual mode of existence 
incongruous and irksome to it. There were also other grounds 
on which this procedure was supposed to take place. It is 
described more commonly as a punishment for previous sins, or 
as a penalty which the soul must pay off, whether inclined to 
the re-union or not, by the degradation and misery of being 
imprisoned in some brute form. To this Plutarch alludes in 
the sequel. 

1. (P. 56.) dpydvou.... Seopern, wanting intemperance as @ 
means of gratification. 

10. rovro macxovoas, meeting with the same experience, or 
being in the same state, sc. as himself, that is, left to move and 
act for themselves. : 

XXV. 18. dg3qva:, sc. rd xydopa. The infinitive stands for 
the indicative, or depends upon éAeye uaderstood, which is often 
omitted in the oratio obliqua. The ordinary construction re- 
turns in é£erver. The explanation of this scene is given by the 
guide himself, at the close of the description, in the words d:ddo- 
Koy Gua, K.T A. 

22. "EXeye S€ ravrp, 8c. 686, by this way, through this chasm. 
Bacchus, as son of Semele, and therefore mortal, in order to 
become a god must ascend from hades, or, in other words, be 
exempted from the power which death has over men. What 
Banier says (Erlauterung der Gétterlehre, etc., B. VI. p. 524) will 
best explain the remainder of the allusion. ‘“ When Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch say, that Bacchus descended into the lower 
world, in order to fetch his mother thence, they intended to 
speak, it may be supposed, of an evocation or conjuration of the 
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shade of Semele, or rather of her apotheosis; that is,he brought 
her, so to speak, from the lower world, and tranferred her to 
heaven, where, under the name of Thyone, she took her place 
among the goddesses. Pausanias says, that Bacchus descended 
to hades through the Aloyonian lake, in the region of Lerna, and 
that a certain Polymnus showed him the way, because Bacchus 
possibly was assisted by him in the ceremony of the conjuration 
or apotheosis.” See Horat. Od. IT. 19. 

26. éxrnxerat xai dvvypaiverat, «.r.A. What the analogy was 
which led to this transfer of the properties of water to the soul, 
it is not difficult to perceive. Water as a heavy body gravitates 
freely to the earth; and as sinful passions create a similar ten- 
dency in the soul, as they draw it down to the earth, to low, 
grovelling objects, the epithets wet, humid, flowing, heavy, 
were very naturally applied to the soul under the influence of 
corrupt inclinations. Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Plato (Phaed. 
81 ©), had used the same circle of expressions before. The con- 
ception, however, is supposed, not without reason, to be oriental 
in its origin, rather than Grecian. The same idea is said to bea 
familiar one in the Hindu philosophy at the present day. See 
Henry’s Hist. of Philosophy, p. 38. 

8. (P. 57.) fv otrws dvoudoSat,x.r.A. There was a fanciful ety- 
mology which derived yéveots from émi ynv vetors. Some of the 
later Greek philosophers were very fond of employing such con- 
ceits in illustration and support of their doctrines. 

5. rooavrmy.... ddav, a8 great as the dmAeroy rézov, which 
he had previously traversed.—dqopay, to see at a distance. 

21. ovdevds.... xowwverr». By this denial, Plutarch claims 
tacitly a character of greater truth and certainty for the Del- 
phian oracle, than he was willing to allow to other sources of 
divination. This jealousy for the fame of Apollo discovers itself 
also in other parts of the narrative. It will be recollected, that 
towards the close of his life he became himself a priest of Apollo, 
and resided for a time at Delphi, partly in this character and 
partly in that of a sort of commissioner, under the appointment, 
probably, of the emperor Hadrian, for repairing and ornamenting 
the buildings of the temple. 
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23. ob8apot—zepaivov, limited to ‘no particular part of the 
world. 

25. ’Ex rovrov, from this oracle. 

_ 26. dvetpor peryvipevot, x.r.d. Dreams in general were regarded 
by the ancients as prophetic—ydp r dvap éx Aids eor—(II, I, 
63); and at some of the oracles, as that of Amphiaraus at Oro- 
pus, they were the only medium through which communica- 
tions were made. 

1. (P. 58.) 1d 8 ’ArddAwvos, but the oracle of Apollo. 

2. avwrépw yap, x.r.r., for the earthly part of the soul does not 
release you and permit you to ascend, but tends downwards, being 
attached to the body. 

6. kArav ris Oéus80s. The “agency of Themis was not to be 
overlooked in this account of the oracle. There was a tradition 
that she had presided over it before Apollo himself, and had 
been his teacher in the arts of prophetic intuition and divina- 
tion.—drepetddpevov = conveyed. 

9. ddAa ré ra kal, besides some other things.—éxelvov, so. of 
Thespesius, 

12. &v rG mpocdrm.... mepipepopevnv. Some of the ancients 
supposed, that what we call the face of the moon was that of 
the Sibyl, looking forth upon the earth and singing, as she re- 
volved around it, the fate and fortunes of its inhabitants. See 
Plat. de Pyth. Orac. 898, 0. She was originally, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus states the Greek belief (Strom. L. 1, p. 228, ed. 
Hein.) upon the earth, but after her death had her abode in the 
moon, and continued to utter thence her predictions. 

16. mepi rd BéoBiov pos x.r.A. Plutarch alludes to the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A. D. 79, which overwhelmed several cities 
and devastated a great part of Campania. This event was said 
to have been foretold in the ancient Sibylline books long before 
its occurrence: and in his treatise de Pyth. Orac. 398, O, Plu- 
tarch assumes this as a fact so well known, that he urges it as an 
ananswerable argument against those who ridiculed the idea of 
a knowledge of futurity. 

17. Acxatdpyetas. Dicaearchia was one of the cities destroyed 
at this time, and is the place mentioned in Acts xxviii. 18, under 
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its Roman name Horiodko, now Pozzuoli, not far from Naples, 
where Paul disembarked on his arrival in Italy on the way to 
Rome. 

18. wept row myeudvos. The emperor: Vespasian is supposed 
to be meant, who died a natural death, while nearly all his pre- 
decessors perished by violence. To the justness of the praise 
bestowed on him, Tacitus also bears witness, Hist. I. 50: ‘ so- 
lusque omnium ante se Principum in melius mutatus est.” See 
also Suet. Vit. Vesp. 10. 

20. mpos riy Séay, x.7.A. “ Malorum poenas jam supra narra- . 
verat, sed ex persona ductoris, qui eas Thespesio exponit. Nunc 
ipse eas spectat.”” Wyttenb. 

22. éret 8 kal, x.rA., for, on the other hand, though he would 
not have expected it, Theapesius fell in also with friends and rela- 
tives and acquaintances, being punished. Thus we may trans- 
late éwei if we retain it in the text; Grerra, suggested by Reiske 
and approved, though not admitted into oe text by other editors, 
would be an easier reading. 

XXVI. 1. (P.59.) xareidev, looked down, as opposed to Bapa- 
Spor; that is, he saw his father below himself. 

4, rav épeoraray rais repwpias, those who presided over the 
punishments, 

14, ds avdyxny,x.rA. Thespesius would gladly have shunned 
the objects which now meet his view, but is thrust forward into 
the midst of them in spite of himself. otrw seems to repeat the 
idea of a3ovpevos, since there was a necessity thus, under these 
circumstances of compulsion, to pass on. 

15. yvwpipws rommpav, openly wicked, known to be such by 
the world, as contrasted with the secretly wicked, who are next 
mentioned. — 

16. 008 dpoiws, not in the same degree, i. e., as they had been 
punished in the present life, or perhaps, as those were punished 
after death, who had passed through the world with a false 
reputation for virtue. 

17. rd Doyo cal ra%nrixdv. Of. note XXIII. p. 58, 1.5. saSn- 
rudy corresponds perhaps to the Platonic émSupnrexdy as there 
explained, except that in addition to the source or seat of cor- 
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rupt passions in the abstract, which the term strictly denotes, it 
would here include naturally the accessory idea of the debase- 
ment and pollution which the soul has contracted from the in- 
dulgence of such passions.—dreAj) . . . . éirrovov ovaay, being sub- 
jected to ineffectual and laborious efforts for the gratification of 
the irrational nature and the passions, this being the sum of their 
comparatively light punishment. The text is pronounced cor- 
rupt by most editors, and they are at a loss for any suitable 
amendment. 

23. ai SaXdrriat oxoAdsrev8pas, k.r.A. The same property is at- 
tributed also by the ancient naturalists to the oulpes marina. 
See Plutarch de Solert. Animal. The statement no doubt has 
some truth for its foundation. Dr. Peyssonnel (Phil, Trans. 
Vol. LI. art. 6) describes ‘‘ a marine scolopendra of very small 
bulk and square figure, whose body and head were formed of 
eighty rings, and which had a power occasionally of throwing 
out its intestines. The four sides of this animal were armed 
with prickles, and every ring had four bundles of them, which 
are sometimes spread out like fans; those under the body served 
the insect as feet. These scolopendrae, being placed upon the 
fingers, thrust a great number of their prickles into the skin, 
and caused a sharp pain, resembling the effect of fire, of some. 
continuance,” 

26. ro .... xupig, that part of the soul to which the sove- 
reignty belongs. 

8. (P. 60.) Sv.... edpacay, for what they suffered or did 
when they were alive. dv is genitive by attraction, its antece- 
dent understood being genitive of merit or crime. O, 874; H. 
577; K, 274, 2. 

4. Eivat 8€ xai Aiuvas,«.7.A. The terrific passage in Plat. Re- 
pub. 10. Cap. XIV., should be compared with the narrative 
here. We subjoin a partof it as given in the words of Prof. Wool- 
sey in his Introduction to Gorgias, p. 48. The speaker is a cer- 
tain Er, a Pamphylian, who is relating an experience similar to 
that of Thespesius in Plutarch. ‘‘ Among the frightful spectacles 
that wesaw,” he says, “ this was one: When we were near the 
mouth of the chasm, and were expecting to go upwards, after 
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enduring all the other things appointed, on a sudden we saw 
this Ardizus* and others, nearly all of them tyrants; although 
some enormous transgressors among private persons were there 
also. When they thought they should now go upwards (out of 
the chasm), the mouth would not let them pass, but uttered a 
bellowing sound, whenever any such incurably wicked person, 
or any one who had not paid a sufficient penalty, endeavored to 
ascend. Thereupon wild men, said he, all fiery to look upon, 
who stood by, when they heard the bellow, picked out and car- 
ried off a part of the transgressors; but Ardisous and others they 
bound hand and foot, and threw them down, and beat them 
hard, and dragged them along on one side of the road, scraping 
them upon thorns, while to the by-standers they told the rea- 
sons why these sinners suffered these things, and that they were 
drawn along.to be plunged into Tartarus. There, said he, of all 
the fears, many and various, which fell upon us, this was the 
greatest,—lest, when each one was going upward, the mouth 
should utter that bellow, and most gladly did each one hear no 
sound as he ascended.” 

6. eheordva daipovas. There were, as the Greeks held, both 
good and evildemons. Whether Plutarch would have us regard 
those who are here set to torment the wicked, as of the former 
class, and as acting therefore merely as the executioners of jus- 
tice, or as of the latter class, and hence as gratifying the malice 
of their hearts, at the same time that they exact a deserved 
penalty, does not entirely appear. It is remarkable, that Plu- 
tarch speaks, in another place, of an ancient, well-known tradi- 
tion, which represented it as one of the employments of evil 
demons, to tempt men and render the path of virtue difficult to 
them. Stillingfleet (Orig. Sac. p. 515) cites it from the life of 
Dion as running thus: “ That there are certain wicked and ma- 
lignant demons which envy good men, and withstand their 
enterprises, by raising fears and troubles to them, that so they 





* This Ardisus was a sort of Cain, who was said to have killed his father and 
brother, and to have perpetrated other foul crimes. He lived in the earliest 
times, and was a tyrant in some city of Pamphylia, 
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might hinder them in their pursuit of virtue, lest, if they con- 
tinue steadfast and immovable in good, they should be at last 
partakers of greater felicity than they themselves enjoy.”’ 

8. év pépe, alternately.—d: .. . . wAeovefiaydenotes the cause 
and manner of their wickedness. 

21. cis .... mepinASev, came round to, and at length fell 
upon. Of. Rom. v. 12: eis mavras dvSpamous 6 Sdvaros dujASev. 

27. rq mpoyivooxery Genotes the cause of their lamentation: 
because they foreknow their punishment, by having already ex- 
perienced it. H. 611; K. 285, 1. 

8. (P. 61.) wuerepidas drexvas éxopévas 8C. dAAnAwy, crowding 
thick upon each other. arexvas, according to the etymology, 
without art, but in this sense written aréyyws. The thought here 
and the language in part are borrowed probably from Odyss. 
XXIV. 5-10. 

4, "Eoxara S€ dpavros,x.r.A. This idea of a metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of the soul through different bodies, was 
familiar to the Greeks as early at least as the time of Pythag- 
oras, and acquired subsequently new authority from the prom- 
inence which Plato gave to it in his religious system (Phaedr. 
248, E; Repub. 10. 614, A). It is astonishing to what extent 
this doctrine has obtained the credence of mankind. It was. 
held, in some form or other, by most of the nations of antiquity ; 
and constitutes, as is well known, a fundamental article of be- 
lief in the Boodhism and Brahminism of the East, at the present 
day.* The notion has both its theoretic and its practical side. 
If we confine our view to the simple theory, we may no doubt, 
as its eulogists claim, discover in it the traces of much important 
truth. It affirms, certainly, the soul’s immortality, expresses 
the natural sense of man in regard to the evil of sin, and the 
feeling of the heart respecting the need of purification as a 
means of union with God. Fr. Schlegel in his History of Phi- 
- losophy (v. I. p. 202 sq. as translated by Robertson) has given 
us a picture of the system in these respects, which, to say the 


* The German student will be interested to consult Bauer’s Symbolik 2, 2. p. 
306 f., p. 412 f; Stuhr’s Religions-systeme B. 1. p. 101 f. 
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least, conceals none of its merits. ‘In this doctrine,” he says, 
“ there was a noble element of truth—the feeling that man, since 
he has gone astray and wandered so far from his God, must 
needs exert many efforts, and undergo a long and painfal pil- 
grimage, before he can rejoin the Source of all perfection; the 
firm conviction and positive certainty that nothing defective, 
impure, or defiled with earthly-stains, can enter the pure region 
of perfect spirits, or be eternally united to God; and that thus, 
before it can attain to this blissful end, the immortal soul must 
pass through long trials and many purifications.” But turn 
to the other side, and to what does all this amount in fact! 
What is there in practice which corresponds at all with such 
elevated sentiments! We look for it in vain. Tho degree of 
error, on the contrary, with which the doctrine associates what- 
ever of truth there is mixed with it, especially the pantheistic 
element, which lies so often at the bottom of it, leaves man still 
under the dominion of his passions, and presents to us examples 
of as great depravity, individual and social, as can be found un- 
der any other system of false belief. ‘Look, for instance, at the 
condition of the Eastern Indian nations, at the present moment. 
The mixture of pride and debasement, of professed sanctity 
but actual lust and cruelty, which appear in their religion, are 
some of the legitimate fruits of such speculations, and show, 
notwithstanding the favor which they sometimes find, even in 
Christian lands, what the direction is of the subtle philoso- 
phy which would destroy the distinction between God and his 
creatures. 

5. dép@vros seems to be properly the genitive absolute de- 
noting time = while he was seeing, and was probably intended to 
limit the statement in the next sentence in regard to the soul 
of Nero; that is, to define the circumstances under which his 
soul was seen suffering such punishments ; but the circumstances 
are drawn out to such length as to constitute a sentence by 
themselves, The next sentence, however, begins without a con- 
nective, and it may be doubted whether the editors have done 
right in separating it from this. 

8. roy pev.... wavranaow, in some cases hammering the en- 
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tire limbs together (thus reducing them within a smaller com- 
pass), in others twisting them off in a new direction, and some 
Juling offand making away with them altogether. 

14. Ipoxeyetptopevev .... eidos. When the workmen had 
taken this soul in hand and were preparing to give it the form of a 
Pindaric viper. Ulpoxexerptopévwr in its primary signification 
(to take in hand), would take ravryy in the accusative; in the 
secondary sense (to prepare) in the dative; and here it seems 
to unite the two. Some editors read ravry. 

15. Usvdapsxijs éx(3vns., It is most natural to understand this 
of some celebrated comparison of Pindar respecting the viper, 
though not found in any production of his which remains. 
Another supposition is, that the term denotes sorfie particular 
species of this reptile. The proposal to incarcerate Nero in such 
a form has reference, no doubt, to his conduct towards his 
mother Agrippina. 

16. BioceoSa. Reiske prefers Bidcera, which would make 
the construction simple and regular. But the infinitive may 
depend on the continued force of mpoxeyetptopévor. 

19. pnxammoapevous agrees with 8nuovpyods understood as 
the subject of peraBadeiv.—eAn Kat riuvas. ‘ Nota vero discri- 
men inter Aiuvn et €dos, quorum hoc, stagnum terra undique in- 
clusum, et exitu aquarum carens; Ajuvy, in quam aut fluvius 
incurrit, aut ducta fossa cum e0 conjungitur, atque iterum exit.” 
- Wesseling. ad Herod. I. 191. Whether under (ov we should 
understand the frog or swan, is disputed. Nero, while living, 
had affected a talent for music, and sometimes gave the Roman 
people a taste of his skill, by appearing with his harp on the 
stage. He is said to have carried his ridiculous vanity so far, as 
to have caused a coin to be struck with the inscription NrEro 
Apotto. See Spanh. Jul. Oaes. 58. 

28. nrevBépwoe THY “ENAdda. Nero had abolished the taxes 
and tribute which the Greeks had been accustomed to pay to 
the Romans, and, to enhance the value of the favor, had himself 
made proclamation of it at the Isthmian games. The measure 
had no permanent effect upon the political state of Greece; but 
the former relations between the Greeks and their Roman 
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masters were soon reéstablished by Vespasian.—Méyps = pexpe 
rovrov, thus far.—eivat, 8c. Aeyev. . 

27. otros, you there / like the Latin heus. 

1. (P. 62.) of Cwypado: are those who painted in encaustic, 
as it was termed, i. e., burnt in their colors with a heated rod 
or stylus. It is said to have been one of the later improvements 
in painting, at least so far as regards its general adoption, and 
was valued for the greater durability which it gave to work 
executed inthis manner. See Hoff. Alterthumswiss. p. 1041-2; 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Anti. p. 685. Supply rpoodyovow after 
Cwypadot. The case employed after Wdomep, os, Sore, may be 
either that of the noun which precedes, or the nominative with 
an implied repetition of the verb. 

2. érépav 8¢ xodvew, but another woman prevented. 

4. dvaPhéwar.... pynparos, and opened his eyes again just 
at the entrance of the tomb, i. e., a8 he was (just) on the point of 
being buried. Of. XXII: 43n wept ras rads airas dvnveyxe. 


APPENDIX. 


Had Plutarch any knowledge of Christianity ? 


Tus question has been answered with so much unanimity in 
the negative, and on grounds so decisive, that it is surprising 
some few should persist still in affirming the contrary. Plutarch 
was born, it is supposed, about A. D. 40, at Ohwroneia in Bootia, 
resided at different places, as Athens, Rome, Delphi, Alexandria 
in Egypt, as some say, and died about eighty years of age, A. D. 
120. He flourished, therefore, during the latter part of the 
first, and the beginning of the second centuries. At some of 
these places, it is well known, there were at this time Obristian 
communities, larger or smaller, and hence it was possible, cer- 
tainly, that Plutarch should have met with individuals of the 
new faith, and have become acquainted with their doctrines and 
sacred books. The mere fact of this possibility, however, can 
weigh little or nothing against the universal silence of his writ- 
ings in regard to the subject of Ohristianity. Much, indeed, 
which he wrote has been lost, but much still remains; and in 
that which remains, embracing discussions relating to almost 
every subject of religious, political, or social interest, we meet 
with so many natural occasions for speaking of the Christians 
in an explicit manner, that we can account for it only from his 
ignorance of them, that our author in all his numerous works 
has left us not the slightest trace of any certain allusion to | 
them. The only passage in which it is pretended that any dis- 
covery of this sort can be made, is one in the Symposion,* 
where he mentions a class of philosophers, who, on account of 





8 * Lib, IV. Quaest. 4, c. 8. p. 608, ed. Wyttenb. 
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the efficacy which they attributed to hope as the supporter of 
life, received the name of ’EAmorixoi. The allusion to them, if 
it were admitted here, would show only that some rumor of the 
spreading sect may have reached him; but the question is, 
whether he probably possessed any definite knowledge of Ohris- 
tian views, and added from these to hisown. Such a reference, 
however, in this passage, is more than doubtful. Since it con- 
tains nothing, as Tzschirner in his examination of it (Opusc. 
Acad. p. 285 sq.) argues, which would lead us to suppose that it — 
is a hope of heaven, such as the Christians cherished, which is 
there intended, and since the Christians who lived in the time 
of Plutarch neither called themselves philosophers nor were so 
called by others, it is quite impossible to believe that this term, 
Elpistics, points to them.* 

Nor is there any reason to think that Plutarch had any ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish Scriptures... He shows, indeed, in 
several passages of his works, a knowledge of the Jews, of some 
of their peculiar rites and opinions, but at the same time dis- 
covers so much gross ignorance of their belief, religion, and 
history, that it is impossible to believe he could ever have 
geen, and much less have studied their sacred writings. He 
repeats, for instance, the blunder of some of the other an- 
cient writers, who, mistaking the Jewish abhorrence of swine 
for veneration, assert that the Jews worshipped this animal as 
their god. ' 

The question why a man like Plutarch, who lived at a time 
when the Christians were becoming numerous, should have 
remained so estranged from them, is a different one, and résolves 
itself into the more general inquiry, why the classical Greek and 
Roman writers of this period, with few exceptions, discover so 
little knowledge in their works of the great moral revolution 
which was taking place around them. For an answer to this 
deeply interesting question, we would refer the readet to Tzschir- 
ner’s discussion already cited, Graci et Romani Scriptores cur 


* Brucker also, in his Hist. Crit. Philos. Vol. III., p. 911 sq., as cited by 
Tzschirner, denies the correctness of such a reference. 
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rerum Christianarum raro meminerint (Opusc. Acad. p. 283 
sq.), and to a translation of the same in the Biblical Repository, 
January, 1838. There is an admirable discussion of the same 
topic, especially so far as respects the principles of testimony 
which should be applied to the case, but with less fulness or 
historical detail, in Chalmers’ Evidences of Ohristianity, chap. 5. 
There are some good suggestions on the subject in Rawlinson’s 
Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records 
(Bampton Lectures for 1859, Lecture VII). The question, as far 
as relates to our author, is briefly considered in an article on the 
Life and Times of Plutarch in the Methodist Quarterly for Jan- 
uary, 1850. The reader is also referred to this article, together 
with articles inthe same Quarterly, July, 1851, and July, 1852, 
for further information touching the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of the Greek moralist and biographer. 
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Arnold’s Greek Course. 
Revised, Corrected, and Improved, by the Rev. J. A. SPENCER, D.D,, 
late Professor of Latin and Oriental Languages in Burlington Cob 
lege, N. J. 





—— on 


FIEZT GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of the First Latin Book. 12mo, 254 pages, 

FRACTIOAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 18mq 
287 pages. 

SECOND PART TO THE ABOVE. 12mo, 2S pages. 


QREEK READING BOOK. Containing the substance of the Practical Introdaction 
to Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles; also, copious seleo- 
tions from Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a 
Lexicon. 12mo, 618 pages. 


A complete, thorough, practical and easy Greek course is here presented, The 
beginner commences with the “First Book,” in which the elementary principles of 
the language are unfolded, not in abstract language, difficult both to comprehend and 
to remember, but as practically applied in sentences, Throughout the whole, the 
pupil sees just where he stands, and is taught to use and apply what he learns, His 
progress is, therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant. There is no unneccs- 
sary verbiage, nor is the pupil's attention diverted from what is really important by 
a mass of minor details. It is the experience of teachers who use this book, that with 
it a given amount of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a shorter time and 
witti far less trouble than with any other text-book. 

The “First Book” may with advantage be followed by the “Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition.” The object of this work is to enable the student, as soun 
- 98 he can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples and with given words; the principles employed being those of 
imitation and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise book. The “Second Part” carries the subject further, unfolding the most 
complicated constructions, and the nicest points of Latin Syntax, A Key is provided 
for the teacher's use, 

The “ Reader,” besides extracts judiciously selected from the Greek classics, contains 
valuable instructions to guide the learner in translating and construing, and a complete 
exposition of the particles, their signification and government. It is a fitting sequel te 
the earlier parts of the course, everywhere showing the hand of an acute critic, an 
accomplished scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

From the Rrv. Dr. Coteman, Professor of Greek and Latin, Princeton, N. J. 

“I can, from the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony to the excellence of 
your serics of Text-Books for Schools. I am in the daily use of Arnold’s Latin ana 
Greek Exercises, and consider thom decidedly superior to any other Elementary Works 
In those Langnazes.” 
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Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar. 
By J. T. CHAMPLIN, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville 
College. 12mo, 208 pages. 


In compiling this Grammar, Professor Champlin has drawn upon the best critics and 
grammarians, and with the results of his research has interwoven much original mat- 
ter suggested during several years’ experience in teaching, and vditing Greek authors, 
fis design is to exhibit the essential facts and principles of the language in the clear- 
est, briefest, and most practicable form possible, With this view, all theories and 
complications belonging to general grammar have been avoided, and only their results 
used. The amplification and illustration of principles have been carried only so fm 
as is necessary to their comprehension. In this way all the real wants of the Greek 
student are met, while his attention is not distracted by unnecessary and embarrassing 
detaila, Materials for oral exercises are supplied, and a sketch of Greek versification 
is given in an appendix, 


| From the Rav. Mz. Anprrson, New Orleans. 


“TI believe the author has fully accomplished what he proposes in his preface. To 
these wishing to study Greek, I am satisfied he has presented a book which will much 
tend to simplify the study to beginners; and at the same time, without being too 
‘olumineus, presents as lucid and full an exposition of the principles of the language 

6 can be contained within so small a compass.” 


Kiuhbner’s Greek Grammar : 


Translated by Professors EDWARDS and TAYLOR. Large 12mo, 
620 pages. 


Kuhner's is universally acknowledged to be the most accurate, comprehensive, 
clear, and practical grammar of the Greck language now extant. It is the work of one 
who devoted his life to Greek philology, and spent years of patient labor in perfecting 
this work. Too full and learned for the beginner, it is just what is needed for the 
college curriculum, containing all that s book of reference should contain, The stadent 
will never appeal to its pages in vain. In fulness of illustration, copiousness of 
reference, and philosophical analysis of the various forms of language, it is unsurpassed, 
we might say unequalled. 

The present translation is made by two distinguished American scholars, whe 
havo revised the whole, verified tho references, and appended an original treatise oz 
their own on Greek versification. As now presented to the public, it is believod te 
be as perfect a grammar of the Greek language as enlightened rosearch and profound 
scholarship can produce 
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Greek Ollendorff ; 


Being a Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of the Greek Grammar. 
By ASAHEL C. KENDRICK, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the University of Rochester. 12mo, 371 pages. 


The present work is what its title indicates, strictly an OUendorf, and aims to 
apply the methods which have proved so successful in the acquisition of the modern 
Sanguages to the study of Ancient Greek, with such differences as the different genius 
of the Greek, and the different purposes for which it is studied, suggest. It differs 
from the modern Ollendorffs in containing Exercises for reciprocal translation, in 
confining them within a smaller compass, and in a more methodical exposition of the 
principles of language. 

The leading object of the author was to furnish a book which should serve as an 
tntroduction to the study of Greek, and yrecede the use of any grammar. It will 
therefore be found, although not claiming to embrace all the principles of the Gram- 
mar, yet complete in itself, and will lead the pupil, by insensible gradations, from the 
simpler constructions to those which are more complicated and difficult. The excep- 
tions, and the more idiomatic forms, it studiously avoids, aiming only to exhibit the 
regular and ordinary usages of the language as the proper starting-point for the student's 
further researches. 

In presenting these, the author has aimed to combine the strictest accuracy with 
the utmost simplicity of statement. His work is therefore adapted to a younger class 
of pupils than have usually engaged in the study of Greek, and will, it is hoped, win 
to the acquisition of that noble tongue many in our academies and primary schools who 
have been repelled by the less simple character of our ordinary text-books, 


Exercises in Greek Composition. 


Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By JAMES R, 
BOISE, Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
185 pages. | 


Those Exercises consist of easy sentences, similar to those in the Anabasis, kaving 
the same words and constructions, and are designed by frequent repitition to make the 
tearner familiar with the language of Xenophon. Accordingly, the chapters and seo- 
tions in both are made to correspond. No exercises can be more improving than those 
‘n this volume; obliging the student as they do, by analysis and synthesis, to master 
the constructions employed by one of the purest of Greek writers, and imbuing him 
wth the spirit of one of the greatest historians of all antiquity 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis : 


With Exp:anatory Notes for the use of Schuols and Colleges in the 
United States. By JAMES R. BOISE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Michigan. 12mo, 393 pages. 


A handsome and convenient edition of this great classic, really adapted to the wants 
of schools, has long been needed; the want is here met by Professor Boise in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired. Decidedly the best German editions, whether text 
or commentary be considered, have appeared within the last few years; and of these 
Mr. Boise has made free use; while, at the same time, he has not lost sight of the fact 
that the classical schools o: this country are behind those of Germany, and that simpler 
and more elementary explanations are therefore often necessary in a work prepared for 
American schools. Nothing has been put in the notes Yor the sake of a mere display 
of learning—pedantry is out of place in a school-book; and nothing has been introduced 
by way of comment except what can be turned to practical use by the reader. 

An historical Introduction, which will enable the pupil to enter on his task intol- 
ligently, is prefixed. An abundance of geographical information, embodying the lates 
discoveries of travellers, is supplied; and the whole is Mlustrated with Kiepert’s excel- 
lent map, showing the entire route of the ten thousand on their retreat. 


The First Three Books of Anabasis: 


With Explanatory Notes and References to Hadley and Kiihner’s Greek 
Grammars, and to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. A copious 
Greek-English Vocabulary, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the 
Ten Thousand. 12mo, 268 pages. . 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates : 


With Notes and an Introduction. By R. D. C. ROBBINS, Professor 
of Languages in Middlesex College, Vermont. 12mo, 421 pages. 


Ttus will be found an exceedingly usefal book for College classes. The text is large 
and distinct, the typography accurate, ani the notes judicious and scholarly. Instead 
of referring the student to a variety of books, few of which are within his reach, the 
editor has wisely supplied whatever is necessary. An admirably treatise on the Life 
of Bocrates introduces the work, and Eng’ish and Greek Indexes render it easy to rofes 
to the text and notes, 
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Plato’s Apology and Crito ; 
With Notes. By W.S. TYLER, Graves Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. 12mo, 180 pages, 


This edition of the Apology and Crito has been prepared to meet the 
Sargely felt want among students of the Dialogues of Plato, now mostly 
superseded in Academic Courses. It is in the main an exact reprint of 
Btallbaum’s Third Edition—though the author has had before him, and 
used, whenever it seemed best, the editions of Bekker, Forster, Ast, Schleier- 
macher, and others. The Notes are particulurly full and clear; and errors 
in the text have been guarded against with the very greatest care. 


From J. B. Gangrrt, Professor of Greek, Hanover (Ind.) College. 

“JT can most heartily say that I am much pleased with the book. Prof. Tyler secms 
to have hit the happy medium between too profuse and too scanty notes; and alse 
to have known the kind of notes needed in our American institutions, better than the 
great majority of those who have given us editions of the ancient classica I have 
adopted the work this year, in place of the Georgias, and anticipate much pleasure in 
ceading it in connection with the class.” 


From JAcos CoorzRr, Pu.D., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in 
Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

“I have examined Prof. Tyler’s edition of the ‘Apology and Crito,’ and am highly 
pleased with its execution. It bears the marks of the editor's well-known scholarship, 
and is an acceptable addition to our college text-books. The typography is also accu- 
rate and very beautiful. I purpose to introduce it into Centre College,” ‘ 


From Auruevs 8, PAokanD, Professor of the Greek Language, Bowdoin College. 
“I received, a short time since, Plato’s Apology and Crito, edited by Prof, Tyler. 
I am much pleased with the edition, and shall introduce it into my classes as soon as I 
have opportunity. Ihave no doubt it will prove a most acceptable addition to the 
classics read in our colleges.” 


From W.H. Youre, Dept, Anct. Laapuapes. Ohio Untoersity, Athens, 
“It will meet a pressing want with us, and shall be introduced at once. The type 
is beautiful indeed, and the earnest teacher of the classics needs no better recommend- 
ation ofa text-book than the name of Prof. Tyler.” 


From the New York Observer. 

“A valuable service to classical learning and letters in general has been rendered 
. by Prof. Tyler, in giving to the American student this edition of Plato’s Apology and 
Crito. Hitherto, the scholars of our country have had no access to this work of Plato, 
except in foreign editions, or as in fragmentary form they found it in the old and now 
obsolete Greca Majora, It is now placed within their reach, in a form both convenient 
and beautifal, and accompanied by such notes and illustrations as to remove all serious 
d'fficulties in ascertaining the meaning of the text. One of the most valuable features 
of this edition is the introduction, which occupies some forty pages, and contains a 
slear and scholarly analysis of the Defence of the great philosopher befere his judges, 
who had already determined’on his death.” 
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‘Selections from Herodotus ; 


Comprising mainly such portions as give a Connected History of the 
East to the Fall of Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great. 
By HERMAN M. JOHNSON, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and 
English Literature in Dickinson College. 12mo, 185 pages, 


The present selection embraces such parts of Herodotus as give a connected his 
tczy of Asiatic nations. These portions are not only particularly interesting in them- 
selves, but open to the student a new field, inasmuch as the other Greek and Roman 
authors commonly put into his hands leave this period of history untouched. 

Herodotus is peculiarly adapted to academical reading. It has charms for the 
student which no other text-book possesses, on account of the simple elegance of the 
style and the liveliness of the narrative, In preparing his notes, the editor has borne 
m mind that they are intended for learners in the earlier part of their classical course; 
he bas therefore made the explanations in the former part of the work quite fall, with 
frequent references to such grammars as are in the hands of most students, 

The notes proper are purely explanatory and grammatical. Other remarks, in the 
way of criticism or investigation, are appended to the several chapters, for the sake of 
awakening reflection and inciting to further inquiry. 

A condensed treatise on the Ionic Dialect, and the peculiar forms of declension and 
conjugation used by Herodotus, removes one of the most serious difficulties that has 
heretofore embarrassed the student in reading this author. If this chapter is learned 
in advance, the dialectic forms, otherwise s0 troublesome, will be recognized without 
the slightest difficulty. 

The text is printed in large, bold type, and accompanied with a Map of the regions 
described. 


Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus. 


With English Notes, for the use of Students in Schools and Colleges. 
By HOWARD CROSBY, A.M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in the New York University. 12mo, 188 pages, 


The object had in view in this publication is to farnish to college-students the 
masterpiece of the greatest of Greek tragic poets in a convenient form. No learned 
exiticism on text was needed or has been attempted. . The Tauchnitz edition has been 
ebiefly followed, and such aid is rendered, in the way of notes, as may aselst, not 
render needless, the efforts of the student. Too much help begets indolence; too little, 
despaiz , the author has striven to present the happy mean. 

The inviting appearance of the text and the merit of tho commentary have made 
this volume a favorite wherever it has been used. 
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Lincoln’s Livy. 

Selections from the first Five Books, together with the Twenty-Finm 
and Twenty-Second Books entire; with a Plan of Rome, a Map of 
the passage of Hannibal, and English Notes for the use of School. 
By J. L. LINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language and Litcra 
ture in Brown University. 12mo, 329 pages. 


The publishers believe that in this edition of Livy a want is supplied which has 
ween universally felt; there being previons to this no American edition farniahed 
with the requisite aids for the successful study of this Latin author. The text is 
ehiefiy that of Alschefski, which is now generally received by the best critics, The 
notes have been prepared with special reference to the grammatical study of the 
language, and the illustration of its forms, constructions, and idioms, as used by Livy. 
They will not be found to foster habits of dependence in the student, by supplying 
indiscriminate translation or unnecessary assistance; but come to his help only in 
such parts as it is fair to suppose ho cannot master by his own exertions. They also 
embrace all necessary information relating to history, geography, and antiquities, 

Lincoln’s Livy has been highly commended by critics, and is used in nearly all the 
colleges in the country. 


From Pror. ANDERSON, of Waterville College. 


“A careful examination of several portions of your work has convinced me that, 
for the use of students, itis altogether superior to any edition of Livy with which I 
am acquainted. Among its excellencies you will permit me to name the close atten- 
tion given to particles, to the subjunctive mood, the constant reference to the gram- 
mars, the discrimination of words nearly synonymous, and the care in giving the locali- 
ties mentioned in the text. The book will be hereafter used in our college.” 


Beza’s Latin Version of the New Testa- 


ment. 
12mo, 291 pages. 


The now acknowledged propriety of giving students of languages familiar works for 
trauslation—thus adopting in the schools the mode by which the child first learns te 
talk—has induced the publication of this new American edition of Beza’s Latin Version 
of the New Testament. Ever since its first appearance, this work has kept its place 
in the general esteem; while more recent versions have been so strongly tinged with 
she peculiar views of the translators as to make them acceptable to particular classes 
snly. The editor has exerted himself to render the present edition worthy of patron- 
age by its superior accuracy and neatness; and the publishers flatter themselves B 4 
the pains bestowed will insure for it a preference over other editions. 
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Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic W. 


With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory; a Lexicon, Gec 
cal and Historical Indexes, a Map of Gaul, &. By Rev 
SPENCER, D.D. 12mo, 408 pages. 








In the preparation of this volume, great care has been taken to adapt it in 
respect to the wants of the young student, to make ita means at the same t 
advancing him in a thorough knowledge of Latin, and inspiring him with a des 
further acquaintance with the classics of the language. Dr. Spencer has no 
_ Some commentators, given an abundance of help on the easy passages, and allows 
difficult ones to speak for themselves. His Notes are on those parts on whic 
pupil wants them, and explain, not only gramimatical difficulties, but allusions of « 
kind in the text. A well-drawn sketch of Ceosar’s life, a Map of the region in v 
his campaigns were carried on, and a Vocabulary, which removes the necessity of t 
a large dictionary and the waste of time consequent thereon, enhance the value of 
volums in no small degree, 


Quintus Curtius : 


Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Edited and illustrated wi 
English Notes. By WM. HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 385 pages 


Curtius’ History of Alexander the Great, though little used in the schools of tl 
country, in England and on the Continent holds a high place in the estimation | 
classical instructora. The interesting character of its subject, the elegance of its sty} 
and the purity of its moral sentiments, ought to place it at least on a par with Cosar' 
Commentaries or Sallust’s Histories. The present edition, by the late Professor of 
Latin in Rutgers College, is unexceptionable in typography, convenient in form, 
scholarly and practical in its notes, and altogether an admirable text-book for classea 
preparing for college. 


From Pror. Own, of the New York Free Academy. 


“It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to the many you are receiving 
in favor of the beautifal and well-edited edition of Quintus Curtius, by Professor Wm. 
Iienry Crosby. It is seldom that a classical book is submitted to me for examination, 
to which I can give so hearty a recommendation as to this. The external appearance is 
attractive; the paper, type, and binding being just what a text-book should be, neat 
clean, and durable. The notes aro bricf, pertinent, scholar-like, neither too exuberan 
nor too meagre, but happily exempfying the golden mean so desirable and yet ¢ 
vary difficult of attainment.” 
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